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FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS REGARDING THE 
NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


HE request of the editors of the Review that I should 
give a short account of my fundamental conceptions 
regarding the nature of consciousness, affords me an opportu- 
nity of addressing myself to the readers of this magazine, who 
have read the acute criticisms of Dr. Warner Fite,! and of 
making them more accurately acquainted with the philosophi- 
cal basis of my psychology. Psychology, as the fundamental 
‘science of mind,’ cannot, any more than the science of the 
given or of being as such, avoid the question regarding the 
nature of consciousness; and on this account it is more closely 
related than the natural sciences to philosophy as the universal 
science. It is true that this problem, which has in our time 
become more and more the centre of philosophical interest, is 
to all appearance a new one in form alone, and in content is 
identical with the inquiry into ‘mind,’ which was previously 
the principal philosophical problem. But the fact that old prob- 
lems appear in new guise, in every case signifies more than a 
mere change in the external aspect of the problem. It invari- 
ably shows in addition that an advance has been made in the 
comprehension of the question, and, as a result of this, that 
the problem is approached in a better way and treated with an 
increasing prospect of success. | 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, July, 1896, and March, 1897. 
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Both questions — What is mind? and, What is consciousness? 
— spring from the same source. It is the same datum which 
has given rise to the use of the terms ‘ mind’ and ‘conscious- 
ness.’ But it is no accidental circumstance that the latter word 
is, relatively speaking, of recent origin, and has not been in 
literary use more than two hundred years, while the word ‘mind’ 
comes down from the earliest times. And, moreover, it is not 
by chance that the term ‘ consciousness ’ has only in the most 
recent times come to designate an individual, and not, as for- 
merly, a characteristic of particular individuals. It is here that 
the necessary advance in the development of our knowledge 
shows itself. 

In order to obtain a clear conception of the nature of that 
datum which was formerly called ‘ mind,’—and is now more fre- 
quently and, as it is thought, more aptly, designated by the term 
‘consciousness,’ —it is important to bear in mind continually the 
two different meanings which ‘consciousness ’ now has, so that 
when the word is used we may be certain of the exact meaning 
it is meant to convey in the particular case. The investigation 
of this datum itself will then yield the result that our develop- 
ment, which begins with the use of ‘ consciousness’ as a term 
indicative of a determination of an individual, must necessarily 
end with the use of ‘consciousness’ as a term referring to 
a special kind of individual, while the first signification does 
not necessarily fall into disuse. Thus one says at first merely, 
«An individual as consciousness,”’ but afterwards one says also, 
« An individual zs consciousness.” 

Before we enter more deeply into this discussion it will be 
necessary to reach some common ground or starting-point which 
is generally admitted, for without this an understanding in this 
matter can scarcely be looked for. That which is always the 
given for us, and hence is capable of being the object of scientific 
investigation, appears either as ¢xdividual or as determination 
of individuals; in other words, either as a mere ‘this’ (/inzel- 
nes) or as universal, Under these two concepts the given as 
such can without question be completely included. It is obvious 
that this division is logical and not real; when we use it we 
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do not in any sense divide the given into two groups which can 
be presented in isolation, as one can divide a flock into sheep 
and goats. For what, as given, is determination or universal 
is never given except in and with an individual; and what, on 
the other hand, is individual or particular is never given with- 
out the universal as its determination. Thus an individual 
without determination or universal is as little possible or con- 
ceivable as a universal without an individual. It is true that 
one can view the universal or the determination of the individual 
under a special aspect, regard it ‘for itself.’ One thereby 
abstracts from everything which the given as individual offers 
in addition, and on this account is justified in calling the de- 
termination ‘abstract.’ But the individual itself cannot be 
regarded apart from its determination, for it is only in virtue 
of the latter that it is given as this individual and no other. 
From the usage of language there arises a great temptation 
to speak of the individual as ‘ particular,’ in opposition to the 
determination which is termed ‘universal.’ Thereby, as it 
seems to me, the logical opposition of these two species of the 
given is not clearly brought to light; nay, it can even in this 
way be easily obliterated. ‘Particular’ (Besonderes) means that 
which is separated from everything else (Gesonderte). The 
‘particular’ is, in consequence, not merely the single individual. 
Every determination is also particular without losing its claim 
to be regarded as a ‘universal.’! Every determination is in 
fact ‘particular’ not only in opposition to everything that is 
individual, but also in opposition to every other determina- 
tion in the given as such. And if one could interpret ‘ partic- 
ular’ to mean that which can be given for ttse/f alone, the 
individual would have as little claim to this title as the deter- 
mination. For it is only to outward seeming that an individual 
is given ‘for itself alone’; if we would look at the matter in 
the proper light we should find that no individual is given 
without something else, without an ‘environment.’ However 
much concentrated attention may isolate the individual from 
its environment, so that it appears as a particular in the sense 


1 Cf p. 453- 
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of something that is given‘ for itself alone,’ the individual is 
nevertheless present along with its environment, consequently 
along with other particulars, ¢.¢., with other things separated 
off from it. 

If one chooses a term for the individual merely to express 
its logical opposition to its determination so far as the latter is 
universal, one must describe the individual as a mere ‘this’ 
(Einzelnes). For to call the individual in a sense the unity of 
several determinations, does not help us to gain a clear logical 
distinction between it and the determination, or universal, 
since most determinations themselves appear as unities of 
several determinations. Compare, for instance, ‘this rose- 
individual’ with ‘rose,’ as determination of this individual. 

When we speak of the individual as a ‘this, and the deter- 
mination as universal, this distinction will only become perfectly 
clear and certain when we make explicit what is tacitly pre- 
supposed, and expressly add “in the given.” If this addition 
be not made, one could object that every determination is also 
a ‘this’ as much as every individual. We must recognize the 
force of this objection if it is advanced under the implied 
qualification, which we add, “from the point of view of logic.” 
Only in this form is it a valid objection, and the difficulty dis- 
appears when we expressly say, “In the given the individual 
appears merely as a ‘this.’ In opposition to this particular 
individual, then, we call the determination a wniversa/, for, 
while the particular individual is given ox/y exce in experience, 
z.é.,as a mere ‘this,’ the determination as this particular deter- 
mination is, or at all events can be, given in connection with a 
larger or smaller number of individuals at the same time or in 
succession, and hence is common to all these individuals (a//en 
gemetn). 

If we examine more closely the given, so far as it is individ- 
ual, we find that it may be brought under two separate concepts, 
for in the given we meet the individual as uuchangeable or as 
changeable. A changeable individual is a thing, ¢.g., ‘this 
rose,’ ‘this tree,’ ‘this stone’; an unchangeable individual is, 
for instance, a separate moment of ‘this tree,’ etc. The investi- 
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gation of the thing leads us to conclude that it is a unity of 
unchangeable individuals which follow one another in unbroken 
succession, and are distinguished from one another solely through 
the particularity (Besonderheit) of their determination. On the 
other hand, in the wuzversa/l these determinations are absolutely 
identical. This continuous succession of individuals in them- 
selves unchangeable, comes to be regarded as a series of time- 
sections of the changeable individual, only through a subse- 
quent logical examination of the ‘thing,’ which was already 
given in experience as a changeable individual. Accordingly, 
each one of these unchangeable individuals is first formed by 
abstraction, and we can therefore call these unchangeable in- 
dividuals of the thing abstractions and momentary unities of 
the individual which changes. 

If we again examine the given as such, we may say that, 
logically regarded, it falls on the one hand into the adstract 
(z.e., the universal or determination), and the unchangeable or 
momentary individual ; and, on the other hand, into the change- 
able individual, which we also call concrete for the purpose of 
embodying in a convenient expression the opposition to all that 
is abstract. The momentary parts of this concrete (which form a 
continuum constitutive of an unchangeable individual) differ 
from one another only in the particularity (Besonderheit) of their 
determinations. Hence its change consists only in the alter- 
nation of different modifications (Pesonderheiten) of the deter- 
mination. The thing which was green is now red; it has therefore 
altered in respect to its color. That is, the particularity of its 
determination, color, is different from the former one; is red 
instead of green. As regards the universal in its determination, 
however, its momentary unities are ¢dentica/, for in all moments 
of its being the thing has ‘color.’ Since, therefore, we can 
only talk of a change in the given when there is an alternation 
in the modifications of its determination, it is clear that we 
cannot speak of a change, either of the determination itself or 
of the momentary individual ; so that one is justified in declar- 
ing that everything that is abstract is unchangeable, and thus 
stands over against the concrete, 7.¢., the changeable individual, 
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as its logical opposite. Of course we retain the ordinary forms 
of speech by which we talk of the color, quantity, motion, 
warmth, etc., as changing, but we add that these expressions 
are only abbreviated forms of the statement that ‘the thing 
changes in color, quantity, motion, and warmth.’ 

The particular datum which is designated by the term ‘con- 
sciousness’ when, for instance, we say that ‘man has conscious- 
ness,’ has evidently the character of a determination, and 
therefore of a universal. This is clearly brought out in the 
phrase ‘we have consciousness,’ for it is evident that ‘con- 
sciousness’ here means something that is common to us all. 
But ‘to have consciousness’ means the same as ‘to be conscious 
of a thing, of something.’ What this signifies can only be under- 
stood by one who ‘has consciousness,’ and such a being will 
understand what is meant without hesitation, and must under- 
stand, for there is no other concept to which this ‘ having 
consciousness’ (PBewusstsetnhaben) can be reduced, and all 
explanations that may be added already presuppose that the 
meaning of the phrase is understood. We ‘have consciousness’ 
when we sense or ideate. Each of these words designates a 
special way of ‘ having consciousness,’ and the particular datum 
signified by the one differs from the datum indicated by the 
other just in the different particularity of the determination 
in each case. 

Further, this determination, like every universal, can only be 
given in an individual. But before we come to an understand- 
ing on the nature of the individual which has consciousness as 
its determination, we must examine more closely the two examples 
already cited of different species of this determination, namely, 
sense and idea. ‘To sense’ and ‘to ideate’ mean the same as 
‘to have sensations,’ and ‘to have ideas,’ but if we do not keep 
clearly in mind this identity in meaning, the belief easily creeps 
in that ‘to have sensations,’ and ‘to have ideas,’ do not indicate 
particular forms of ‘having consciousness.’ Consequently the 
impression arises that they are not divisions of the concept 
‘having consciousness,’ and that ‘sensation’ and ‘idea’ do not 
designate particular forms of the universal determination, con- 
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sciousness; but that in the phrase ‘to have sensations and 

| ideas,’ the ‘have’ by itself means already as much as ‘ to have 

consciousness’; and ‘sensation’ and ‘idea’ are of such a nature 

that when we ‘ have sensations and ideas,’ consciousness has at 

| last gained a new particular determination. Hence they come 

to be regarded as accidental determinations, whose presence is 

not essential. The last opinion is met with in those psycholo- 

gists who speak of ‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious ’ sensations 

| and ideas. In this way, however, the whole conception of the 

| determination, consciousness, is distorted, for the latter is made 

an accidental determination of sensations and ideas. We, on 

the contrary, regard these as particular determinations of the 

universal, consciousness. We here touch upon a fundamental 
contradiction in the psychology of to-day. 

The question now arises whether or not the datum which 

we call sensation and idea is individual. Take for example 

the sensation of color, bright-red. Our question is: Is this 

sensation concrete, that is, is it a changeable individual ? 

This must be answered in the negative, for if the sensation 

dark-red, for instance, appears in the next moment, we can- 

not with scientific exactitude say that bright-red has changed 

into dark-red. On the contrary we must rather affirm that 

dark-red is given as a particular sensation in place of bright- 

red. It is true that both are sensations of color and thus 

identical in their universal determination, color; but this 

identity, even under the added supposition of the zmmediate suc- 

cession of the sensations, does not justify us in speaking of a 

change of bright-red into dark-red. And certainly no one would 

use this expression in a strictly scientific sense. Nevertheless 

many will continue to insist that the sensation is the individual, 

though an unchangeable individual. In our opinion, however, 

this contention can be easily overthrown. If any one imagines 

that the sensation bright-red which here and now makes its 

appearance, is yet unquestionably a mere ‘this’ (Zinzelnes) 

' which can only be given once, he tacitly assumes that the 

‘here’ and the ‘now” are determinations which belong to 

bright-red itself. But this is at variance with the facts of 
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experience and cannot be maintained. That it is given here 
and now in no wise belongs to the sensation bright-red as such ; 
hence for the latter and its particular nature time and space, 
though always present, are of no importance. This is a single 
but most effective consideration, which unfortunately is left 
out of account by the opposite side. If it is given due weight, 
it leads irresistibly to the conclusion that the given which we 
call ‘sensation’ cannot be regarded as an individual, since it 
can be given at the same time in different places and in one 
place at different times, and is thus a universal. Hence it 
cannot be looked upon as a ‘this’ (/inselnes), ¢.e., as some- 
thing which can only be given once. What holds for sensation 
holds for ideation. The latter also is not an individual, cither 
changeable or unchangeable; it is on the contrary a universal, 
?.¢., a determination of an individual. 

There is a prominent school of psychological thinkers which 
is guilty of overlooking this fundamental principle, and thus it 
happens that many psychologists, misled doubtless to some 
extent by an inaccurate terminology, regard sensation and idea 
as psychical individuals, and employ them in psychology in the 
same manner as atoms and molecules are used in natural 
science. The reluctance to assume a ‘soul’ as a particular in- 
dividual, a reluctance for which David Hume is chiefly responsi- 
ble, contributes to bring about the result that sensation and 
idea are treated as psychical individuals, even by those who 
would otherwise be willing to regard them as particular aspects 
of a more general determination. But however much we may 
respect Hume’s acute investigations, we cannot admit that 
in the question regarding the soul he has given the right 
answer, and on this point has indicated the right standpoint 
for psychological inquiry. In saying this we do not deny that 
the psychologists who adopt the Humian standpoint and treat 
sensation and idea as if they were psychical individuals, can 
produce valuable scientific results in matters of detail. The 
facts declare strongly and unmistakably that they can. Psy- 
chological investigation is in this respect on the same footing 
as physical science, which has worked to advantage with 
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‘motion’ as if it were a concrete individual whose changes 
had to be determined. And yet in both cases that which has 
been the object of scientific research (sensation in the one 
case, motion in the other) is not in truth an individual, not 
even an abstract unchangeable individual, but in all cases 
solely and simply a universal, 7.e., a determination of an indi- 
vidual; and the so-called changes of sensation or of motion are 
as a matter of fact a series of various successive sensations or 
motions of an individual that changes. 

What we seek to establish, therefore, in regard to sensation 
and idea is not opposed, as we have already said, to the scien- 
tific results of special investigations which were carried on 
under the assumption that sensation and idea were individuals. 
We can and do admit these results without hesitation. We 
are convinced, however, that the point of view here put for- 
ward with regard to sensation and idea in general can be united 
with the results in question, and must be taken as the general 
psychological position in place of the one inherited from Hume, 
which is not in harmony with the facts, since it regards as an 
individual that which really is a determination of an individual. 

If sensation and idea are not really individuals, they must, if 
they are given at all, be determinations of an individual. But 
there still remains the question how that which is known to 
us as the determination, ‘consciousness,’ is logically related to 
these determinations. In other words, is consciousness a par- 
ticular aspect (Besonderheit) or in some sense a determination 
(characteristic) belonging to sensation ; or, on the contrary, is 
sensation, etc., a special determination, a particular aspect of 
consciousness. If consciousness were a special aspect of sensa- 
tion, besides ‘conscious’ sensation there would also be given 
sensation of another sort which would not have the determina- 
tion consciousness, and accordingly ought to be called ‘ uncon- 
scious’ sensation. Many psychologists, of course, will adopt 
the same logical standpoint as we do, and emphatically deny 
the existence of unconscious sensation ; from the others, who 
cling to this conception of the unconscious, we must demand 
that unconscious sensation be characterized in such a way that 
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we have before us, in that peculiar positive particularity 
(Besonderheit) which alone can give meaning and scientific 
justification to the negative title ‘unconscious,’ that which is 
not itself given. They cannot, however, meet the demand, 
for one cannot imagine what sort of a particular character 
(Besonderheit) the sensation which is not conscious should 
possess in opposition to the sensation characterized by the 
alleged particular character, consciousness. Without this 
positive particularity the ‘unconscious’ sensation could not 
exist as another particular sensation alongside of the sensation 
that we know (¢.¢., the conscious sensation). The merely 
negative term ‘unconscious,’ apart from the positive back- 
ground, tells us absolutely nothing. To maintain that the par- 
ticular character of this alleged sensation is found in the fact that 
it does not have consciousness, does not extricate one from the 
difficulty, but makes the entanglement worse. For now the 
question immediately arises : What is a sensation from which 
consciousness is lacking? It must in some way be charac- 
terized for us, in opposition to conscious sensation, through 
something positive, in order that we can comprehend it as 
something definite. Those who introduce the word ‘uncon- 
scious’ into psychology do not consider this, and they attach the 
term to such concepts as sensation and idea, which are given us 
immediately only in consciousness. They are not aware that 
they merely affix an empty word to those conceptions, without 
thereby, as a matter of fact, separating or being able to sepa- 
rate, even for their own comprehension, the concepts sensation 
and idea, etc., from the concept ‘ consciousness.’ 

We recognize the fact that those philosophers who, in oppo- 
sition to logic and fact alike, find consciousness only a par- 
ticular aspect of determinations, must cling to the fiction of 
unconscious sensations and perceptions, since without this 
contradictory opposition they cannot rationally maintain their 
view of consciousness. The fact that they imagine to have 
gained more than a verbal opposition by the use of the word 
‘unconscious,’ may be explained to a large extent by means of 
the custom already mentioned of regarding sensations and 
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ideas as individuals and treating them as things. For it 
seems very natural that sensations and ideas are given in the 
same way as things, that at one time they are conscious and 
at another time unconscious. The tree before me has the 
determination consciousness, 7.¢c., is for me a conscious fact, 
when it is present to me in sensation or idea ; and again does 
not have this determination, z.¢c., is not for me a conscious 
fact, when it is not so present. In the same way, these psy- 
chologists imagine, sensation, etc., may be conscious or un- 
conscious. Hence they think themselves justified in talking 
of ‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious’ sensation. Whoever, then, 
bears in mind the fact that the given sensation, etc., is not 
individual but universal, and yet maintains that consciousness 
is a particular aspect of sensation, clings nevertheless to the 
analogy of the ‘thing.’ He reasons as follows : as the univer- 
sal of a thing, ¢.g., weight, color, etc., can be both ‘ conscious’ 
and ‘unconscious,’ so can these two attributes be ascribed to 
sensation as possible particular aspects of it. 

To dispel the illusion in which many psychologists of to-day 
rest, it seems to me sufficient to press the question what 
meaning can really be attached to an unconscious sensation, 
as something which is given in general (als Gegebenes stiber- 
haupt). In other words, we must ask what a sensation is, 
when we leave out of account the fact that it is present in 
my consciousness or in that of some other individual. What 
is left of the sensation ‘red,’ for example, under such circum- 
stances? We cannot fall back on the assumed analogy with 
the ‘thing,’ for at this stage it is only possible and permis- 
sible to deal with that which is itself under examination. We 
must say therefore that nothing is left when consciousness is 
taken away from sensation. But “Stop!” we hear some of 
our opponents exclaim, who, grasping hopefully at the straw 
which still remains, declare that unconscious sensation and 
idea are physiological states of the brain. But this explanation 
is also a vain labor of love, for a (conscious) sensation ‘ red’ is 
not in any sense itself a conscious brain state ; and if it were, 
if the sensation ‘red’ and a conscious brain state were identi- 
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cal, our opponents would still find themselves confronted with 
a dilemma. For etther one and the same datum is, as con- 
scious, a sensation of red, as unconscious, a brain state, — in 
which case one could no longer talk of ‘conscious’ and ‘un- 
conscious’ sensations of red, but only, and that pleonastically, 
of ‘conscious’ sensation, — ev, if it is still possible to speak of 
‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious’ sensation of red, and the ‘ un- 
conscious’ means a brain state, it must be assumed that this 
brain state can possess the determination consciousness in a 
twofold manner, can as conscious be present in a twofold man- 
ner, as sensation of red and at the same time also as gray 
brain matter which must be identical with the sensation itself. 
We see ourselves here involved in a hopeless maze of contra- 
diction and confusion, and the conviction must now force itself 
upon us that it is contrary to facts and to reason alike, to 
explain consciousness as a particular aspect of sensation, idea, 
etc., and in consequence to maintain the existence of ‘ uncon- 
scious sensation, etc. 

Although we cannot, without falling into the grossest con- 
tradiction, regard consciousness as a particular aspect of that 
universal which we know as sensation, idea, etc., still the view is 
not at the same time excluded that it is itself a determination or 
characteristic of sensation, idea, etc., and that in consequence 
‘conscious sensation’ is in every respect a pleonastic expression 
for sensation pure and simple. Indeed this is the very opinion 
which those would maintain who cannot regard reason as under 
the influence of the psychical unconscious; they take their stand 
on the principle that whenever sensation, idea, fecling, etc., is 
present, consciousness is there, 7.¢., something of which we are 
conscious. This brings us back to our previous contention that 
‘to have sensation’ is not the same as ‘to have consciousness 
of sensation,’ if this be interpreted to mean that ‘having con- 
sciousness’ is something added for the first time to sensation 
as a new determination; as, for instance, in the case of ‘ having 
consciousness of being operated on.’ It must rather be taken 
to imply ‘ having a particular kind of consciousness.’ If, there- 
fore, consciousness is once taken in the sense of a universal 
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determination, sensation and idea, or what is now obviously the 
same thing, ‘to sense’ and ‘to ideate,’ cannot be otherwise 
regarded than as a particular mode of this universal determina- 
tion, z.e., as a particular form of consciousness. 

This is, therefore, the first result of our investigation, that 
consciousness in the sense of a determination cannot be a par- 
ticular form of a general determination, but can truly be only a 
universal determination ; consequently, that all phenomena or 
facts of consciousness are not in any sense consciousness as a 
particularity, but rather are themselves the particular forms of 
consciousness. Consciousness is thus the general concept, 
while sensation, idea, feeling, etc., are its subdivisions. 

Still the problem of the nature of consciousness is not there- 
by completely solved. Sensation, idea, etc., as we have shown, 
cannot be other than determinations, consequently are as uni- 
versals opposed to the individual or the ‘ this’ (Zzxze/nes), and 
consciousness, whose subdivisions they constitute, must likewise 
be universal. It is therefore indispensable for us to determine 
the nature of the individual whose determination is conscious- 
ness, and therefore to seek the individual which has that con- 
scious something which we know as sensation, idea, etc., or 
which, to put it briefly, ‘has consciousness.’ 

At the outset we here call attention once more to our general 
presupposition that the given which we investigate is a world 
of particular concrete existences. Hence that which after our 
investigation appears in this world of ours as particular (whether 
it be as momentary individual, or momentary unity of con- 
crete things) must gain this character for us through our 
abstracting thought, and therefore can be rightly termed 
‘abstract ’ in opposition to the underlying concrete. Hence, if 
we are to understand it as given, we must recognize what 
appears in this world as abstract in its relation of dependence 
on a concrete, and accordingly seek to establish it as a deter- 
mination of the concrete individual to which it belongs. This 
is the case also with consciousness regarded as a universal 
determination whose particulars are sensation, idea, feeling, 
etc. If we could not find an individual whose determination 
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this consciousness is, the datum which we would express by 
the word ‘consciousness ’ would be, in its character as a given, 
wholly incomprehensible. Now nothing seems easier than to 
find such an individual. Man has consciousness; more specifi- 
cally he has sensation, idea, feeling, etc. He is therefore the 
individual of whom we are in search. This whole question 
seems thereby settled, for it is no concern of ours to consider 
what other kinds of individuals there may be who also possess 
this determination. 

Taking for granted then that consciousness is a determina- 
tion of man, it must certainly —and all will agree on this point 
—be a particular determination alongside of that which we 
express by the word ‘ body,’ or by the phrase ‘ corporeal deter- 
mination.” The materialistic conception as such, according 
to which consciousness is a determination of the individual’s 
human body, may be regarded as untenable, and may therefore 
be left out of account. So far as sensation, idea, etc., signify, 
for the individual who has consciousness, a particular form of 
this consciousness, we can, as we have shown, call this conscious- 
ness the universal determination of individuals, and sensation 
and idea can be named in opposition to it particular determina- 
tions. But then we must demand apparently that the conscious 
individual we are in search of, if it does not at all times mani- 
fest every single one of these particular determinations, must 
still in every moment have one of these, since consciousness is 
its universal determination. But, supposing that man is the 
individual in question, can we maintain that this is always the 
case with him? Does man always have consciousness? Expe- 
rience and the record of experience preserved in language ren- 
der an affirmative answer to this question impossible. The 
phrases ‘ he lost consciousness,’ ‘ he was without consciousness,’ 
‘he regained consciousness’ are in common use ; and appar- 
ently express an indubitable fact. We say, ‘ consciousness 
is not always present, it disappears, and comes back again’; 
and despite this the individual, whose determination has just 
been asserted to be consciousness, apparently continues to exist. 
How shall we extricate ourselves from this contradiction ? 
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In accordance with the usage of language, ‘man’ here evi- 
dently signifies a separate concrete or changeable individual, and 
it is implied that just as there is an alternation in the particular 
conscious determinations, so there is an alternation in the par- 
ticular bodily determinations. But at every moment of man’s 
existence body as determination is present. If the temporal 
succession of bodily determinations did not form a continuous 
but an interrupted sequence, we could not talk of ome individual 
as the possessor of these determinations; the being of a con- 
crete individual possessing corporeal determination must in this 
respect form a continuum of particular bodily momentary uni- 
ties, which we here call the particular momentary individuals of 
the ‘body.’ The abstract momentary unities of the changing 
individual are ¢dentical in the universal determination, and 
differ only in particular forms of this determination. Every 
change of an individual in the given as such, shows this identity 
and this difference of his particular abstract momentary unities. 
It is easy at this point to overlook the fact that the ¢dentity in 
the universal determination, which the various abstract momen- 
tary unities of a concrete individual exhibit, is an important 
and absolutely indispensable moment, if we are to speak with 
full justification of a concrete individual. If this identity were 
absent even in the case of one of the different momentary uni- 
ties, we could not, despite their temporal continuity, group the 
latter together and regard them as constituting one thing. 

We leave this point for the most part out of account if we 
attempt to understand consciousness as a determination of 
‘man,’ and think ourselves able despite everything to hold 
fast to the individual ‘man’ and to consciousness as one of his 
determinations, even when the individual shows momentary 
aspects in which the determination ‘consciousness’ does not 
appear. We imagine thereby a concrete ‘man’ of whom a 
particular change consists in this, that the determination 
consciousness is wanting at one moment, while at a former 
time in his existence it was present. Consciousness would 
not in that case be a universal determination of man, and 
it must logically be regarded as a particular mode of some 
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universal determination of man, which must be imagined to 
alternate with another particular mode of the universal deter- 
mination if, as we are accustomed to say, ‘man is without 
consciousness.’ But this brings back the difficulty already 
mentioned in aggravated form, the difficulty of pointing out 
in the individual the universal determination of which con- 
sciousness is a particular mode. And the second difficulty 
also appears, that of finding out the other mode of the required 
universal determination which alternates with the alleged par- 
ticular mode, consciousness. The first difficulty must speedily 
lead to the admission that a universal determination of which 
consciousness could be the particular mode cannot be discovered. 
The second difficulty some believe they can overcome by the 
assertion that what takes the place of consciousness is simply 
unconsciousness, 7.¢., the /acé, the absence, the not-being of 
consciousness. But, unfortunately, in irreconcilable opposition 
to this stands the fact that not-being can never appear in place 
of a determination of the individual. This is an axiomatic fun- 
damental principle with which all thinking and knowledge of 
the concrete given stands or falls. Hence the assertion that 
in the human individual the unconscious (not-consciousness) 
can alternate with consciousness, has absolutely no meaning. 
It is a mere play upon words which may perhaps conceal the 
difficulty from purblind eyes, but in fact leaves it just where it 
was before. Since it is impossible, therefore, to discover any- 
thing positive which, on the supposition that consciousness is 
only a particular aspect of an unknown determination of indi- 
viduals, could be imagined to exist in the individual as the other 
particular mode which must take the place of the former when 
it is absent, the second difficulty must also extort the frank 
admission that, since the absolutely indispensable particular 
mode cannot be found, consciousness is obviously not the par- 
ticular aspect of some universal determination, but must itself 
be a universal determination. This, it seems to us, is the 
indubitable result of the inquiry we have just completed. Since 
consciousness as determination is a universal determination of 
the individual, we can understand why it should be labor lost to 
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regard it as a particular mode of a universal determination, and 
to place another mode alongside of it in order to explain the 
fact that ‘man loses consciousness.’ 

If now, on the one hand, consciousness as determination can 
be only a universal determination of an individual, and if, on 
the other hand, there is nevertheless meaning in the expressions, 
‘man has a body and has consciousness,’ ‘man loses conscious- 
ness,’ we on our side, in order to uphold both, must seek another 
solution. Since the ‘man’ who loses consciousness does not 
therefore possess this as his universal determination, and hence 
cannot be the individual which the universal determination 
consciousness necessarily requires, we cannot regard the given 
which we call ‘man’ as a single individual, but rather as a 
peculiar conjunction (Zusammen) of two individuals, as a con- 
junction of two concrete individuals, one of whom possesses 
consciousness as its universal determination. We do not have 
far to seek for the other individual which, along with the con- 
scious individual, constitutes the given we call ‘man’; it is the 
human body. That conjunction to which the name ‘man’ is 
attached is not, however, an indissoluble one. If it were, con- 
sciousness could without any difficulty be termed the universal 
determination of man. But in that case, again, we could not use 


the expression, ‘man loses consciousness.’ If, to justify this ex- 


pression, we regard the conjunction of corporeal with conscious 
individual as a separable one, we can give an intelligible mean- 
ing to the two forms of speech, ‘man has body and has con- 
sciousness,’ ‘man loses consciousness and regains it.’ In the 
one case ‘man’ is characterized as a combination of two entirely 
different individuals; in the other, on the contrary, what we say 
is that this particular combination at a given moment no longer 
exists, and then again exists. It is true that in the statement, 
‘man loses consciousness and regains it,’ there is a suggestion 
of the materialism which sees in body the true being of man, 
and hence is inclined to regard man himself as a single indi- 
vidual, and not as the peculiar conjunction of two absolutely 
disparate individuals. This, however, can only commend itself 
to those who forget the axiomatic truth that, if the individual 
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ttself is to continue to exist, in place of the determination of an 
individual the absolute non-being of this determination cannot 
be substituted. The succeeding determination must always be 
one which, at bottom identical with the former, differs from it 
only in a particular aspect. 

If this truth be forgotten, and consciousness be regarded in 
consequence as a peculiar determination of the individual ‘man’ 
(not of course as an essential and permanent, but as an acci- 
dental determination, 7.¢., one that now exists in the individual 
and at another time does not), then as a matter of fact the 
human body will be taken for the true individual which the 
term ‘man’ denotes, and consciousness will be regarded as 
simply a determination of the individual which the latter at one 
time possesses and again does not. To fall into this shame- 
faced materialism is inevitable for those who transgress against 
the principle that change in an individual is always merely a 
change in the particularity of his universal determination, but 
never an alternation of being and non-being of a determination. 
It is true that we can, in harmony with the facts of experience, 
speak of the alternation of being and non-being in the individ- 
ual, but we can never use this language in reference to the 
alternations of a determination. In the latter case the alterna- 
tion is an impossibility, but in the former it is not a change in 
the individual, but rather a coming into existence and a ceasing 
to be on the part of the individual. 

But since consciousness as determination can alone be the 
universal determination of an individual, man, who ‘loses 
consciousness,’ as we popularly express it, cannot be the 
individual we are in search of as the bearer of consciousness. 
We must therefore seek elsewhere for this particular individual 
whose determination consciousness is. But since man ‘has 
consciousness,’ as the saying goes, and since the human body 
as such alone corresponds fully to the conception of a particu- 
lar individual, we can harmonize these two facts only by regard- 
ing man as a peculiar conjunction of two particular individuals, 
namely body and that individual which has consciousness as 
its universal determination. In obedience to the facts. there- 
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fore, we interpret the statement ‘man has consciousness’ to 
mean that to man belongs a body and also another particular 
individual which exhibits consciousness as its universal deter- 
mination. But this expression, rightly understood, can only be 
taken to mean that the particular individual which belongs to 
man and has consciousness as its universal determination, zs 
not present at the moment ; whence it follows that at this 
moment man also is no longer in existence, but only the 
human body. We say, it is true, that ‘the man lost conscious- 
ness,’ though strictly speaking this is correct only with refer- 
ence to the individual whose universal determination is con- 
sciousness. The man as the conjunction of that individual 
and the permanent body is obviously no longer in existence. 
If one nevertheless still uses the word ‘man’ in this expression, 
one must then to be logical mean the body, and hence believe 
that ‘the body lost consciousness.. We must not, therefore, 
interpret this expression to mean that ¢he dody itself suffered 
alteration, and exchanged a mode of one of its universal deter- 
minations for another ; but rather that the body lost that indi- 
vidual which constituted ‘man’ in conjunction with itself, and 
thereby as a matter of course was no longer accompanied by 
consciousness, which is the universal determination of the latter. 

This individual whose universal determination must be con- 
sciousness, obviously cannot be a second body, or any other 
‘thing,’ z.c., corporeal individual. We cannot conceive an indi- 
vidual to be given without that which is its universal determi- 
nation, and there is no doubt that body or thing as such is 
given as an individual without the determination consciousness. 
Since we find in the given no other universal determination 
than corporeality and consciousness, and the former is the 
one universal determination of the thing, the latter remains as 
the universal determination of that other individual belonging 
to man of which we are in search. This we can call the ‘con- 
sciousness-individual,’ for consciousness is its sole universal 
determination. The objection may be urged that it is possible 
to conceive an individual which has corporeality as its universal 
determination, and yet at the same time possesses conscious- 
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ness as its universal determination. But even if an individual 
could be proved to exist which exhibited corporeality and con- 
sciousness as its two universal determinations, this would not 
affect the necessary assumption of a pure consciousness-indi- 
vidual in man alongside of the bare thing-individual. This 
assumption follows necessarily from the fact expressed in the 
statement, ‘the man lost consciousness.” We should then 
have three species of individuals to distinguish : consciousness- 
individual, thing-individual, and that which is at the same time 
both consciousness- and thing-individual. We hold, it is true, 
that this third kind of individual is inconceivable and self-con- 
tradictory, but even if such a being could be conceived, it is an 
error to suppose that man is an individual of this sort, conceived 
after the Spinozistic pattern. This view is refuted by the fact 
that man loses consciousness, while his corporeal determination, 
t.¢., his body, is still present. For a more detailed treatment 
of this question regarding the consciousness-individual, Spinoz- 
ism, and parallelism, I must refer to my Lehrbuch der allge- 
meinen Psychologie} 

Man is unquestionably not one individual but a peculiar 
conjunction of two individuals, a body and a consciousness- 
individual. The latter, whose sole determination is that it has 
consciousness, can therefore itself be called a consciousness, 
if we give the word ‘consciousness’ the signification which it 
now usually possesses. We can now say that what has con- 
sciousness must be an individual and indeed a consciousness ; 
and, conversely, what is consciousness must have a universal 
determination, and this is consciousness. 

We have now the whole development of the word ‘con- 
sciousness’ before us, and we see that in the end ‘ conscious- 
ness’ necessarily comes to signify a particular individual which 
is sharply distinguished from thing-individual, and is usually 
called ‘immaterial’ in order to bring out this distinction. 
One must not, however, interpret this negative designation to 
imply anything more than a bare denial that consciousness is 
a thing-individual. One must not extract from it the notion 


18g rr, 16, 17, 49. 
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of indestructibility on the ground that, since the material indi- 
vidual has come to be known as perishable, corporeality and 
destructibility form an intelligible unity, and accordingly that 
incorporeality and indestructibility are rationally connected. 
Whether the individual which is a consciousness is perishable 
or not, is a question in regard to which nothing can be inferred 
from the indubitable fact of immateriality. 

But though immateriality does in no sense involve indestruc- 
tibility as its consequence, we can nevertheless maintain that 
if the particular immaterial consciousness-individual is absent. 
for a time, its reappearance in conjunction with the same body 
is possible, and under certain conditions will take place. Herein 
lies the difference between the immaterial consciousness, as 
individual, and the material thing. The latter requires that its 
particular abstract momentary unities form an unbroken series, 
so that when it is for the shortest period of time non-existent 
its being is for all time at an end. A consciousness, on the 
other hand, can cease to exist as a particular individual, and yet 
later be in existence again as the same concrete individual: a 
man, as we say, ‘loses consciousness,’ and ‘ comes to conscious- 
ness again.’ 

We must think this particular individual ‘ consciousness,’ if 
we would take into account and render intelligible the incon- 
testable fact that consciousness regarded as determination may 
in one and the same person appear, disappear, and later re- 
appear. For, in the first place, we have shown that the deter- 
mination consciousness as itself given is only possible as a 
universal determination of an individual which is wholly different 
from a material thing, and accordingly is itself called a con- 
sciousness; and, in the second place, as we have also proved, in 
every case a universal determination can only cease to be and 
later come into existence again, if the individual to which it be- 
longs ceases to exist and again comes into being. The indisput- 
able fact above referred to, therefore, forces us to the conception 
of a particular individual, consciousness, which appears and 
again reappears according as consciousness is present or absent. 
Accordingly temporal continuity, in its particular abstract 
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momentary unities, is not, as in the case of a ‘thing,’ an indis- 
pensable condition for the possibility of this concrete conscious- 
ness. The continuity based on memory takes the place of this 
temporal continuity.! 

I hold, therefore, that any one who proceeds from the fact of 
consciousness as a peculiar determination of the given as such 
necessarily arrives at the conclusion that man, who ‘has con- 
sciousness,’ as the saying is, is a peculiar conjunction of thing 
and consciousness-individual, ¢.¢., of body and soul. Whoever 
keeps the fact of consciousness constantly before him must 
reach the conception of an individual, consciousness, which is 
entirely different from body, the thing-individual. He must 
come to recognize that the individual which has consciousness ts 
just consciousness, and can be nothing else; so that man, who un- 
questionably has a body along with consciousness, cannot himself 
be the consciousness-individual. When we say of man that he 
has consciousness, this is to be understood in the same way as 
we understand the statement that he has a body. The body 
is a particular individual, a thing which is a member of the 
peculiar conjunction which constitutes man; the other member 
is, like the body, a particular individual, namely, the concrete 
consciousness (soul), and it belongs to man as his body does. 

Now this particular ¢udividual, consciousness, defines the 
subject-matter of psychology, since it is given in conjunction 
with the body and in continual interaction with it as the human 
consciousness, and we are entitled to leave the animal con- 
sciousness out of account. This subject-matter is, in the case 
of every man, —or to speak more correctly, every human con- 
sciousness, —given to himself directly and without any mediation. 
I have an immediate knowledge of myself, and I am a farticu- 
/ar consciousness through the peculiar determination of myself 
as consciousness, namely, through the perceptions, ideas, and 
feelings, as well as wishes and volitions, which I, this determi- 
nate concrete consciousness, have and experience in manifold 


forms and combinations. J. Reume. 


GREIFSWALD. 
1 Cf. Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologie, § 17, pp. 121 f7-; §§ 45, 46. 
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THE NATURE OF EMOTION. II. 


HE present article will be devoted to a critical examination 
of current theories of emotion. After discussing the 
identification of emotion with pleasure-pain and with conation, 
we shall take up the James theory in its various forms. We 
shall then deal with the view that excitement is emotion, or, at 
all events, an essential element of it; and finally consider the 
theory that emotion is explicable in terms of pleasure-pain and 
cognition. It is not possible to classify the various theories in 
a perfectly systematic way, but under the heads we have given 
the views of the different writers can be arranged conveniently 
enough for the purposes of exposition, and with a rough approxi- 
mation to accuracy. In this article, as in the previous one, the 
argument would be clearer if the term ‘emotion’ were less 
ambiguous. Several states usually classed as emotions, surprise 
and melancholy for instance, do not seem to me to possess the 
true emotional characteristic. I should restrict the term to 
such phenomena as fear, anger, hate, affection, admiration, and 
contempt, which are distinctively feelings-in-reference-to some- 
thing. It can be maintained, I think, that this limitation of 
meaning is in principle defensible. There are certain states 
which every one would call emotions, and these possess a 
peculiar character. The states which I exclude do not have 
this character, and can usually be explained as complexes of vari- 
ous elements. Their exclusion can be defended on the ground 
that if the word ‘emotion’ is to have any definite meaning it 
ought to be applied to phenomena that have a common attribute; 
and there is nothing arbitrary in the selection of the attribute, 
for the one which I have taken as the connotation of the word 
is the characteristic feature of all those states to which the term 
‘emotion’ is unhesitatingly applied by every psychologist. 
1. Horwicz has worked out in great detail the theory that 
emotion is pleasure-pain as such, and he may therefore be taken 
as the representative of this point of view. According to this 
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writer, the pleasures and pains of sense, ‘ moral’ feelings (hate, 
love, pride, gratitude, contempt, etc.), aesthetic, intellectual, and 
religious feelings, differ from one another only in degree of 
complexity. The higher feelings develop out of the sense 
pleasures and pains,’ though the latter are themselves not 
altogether simple.2, The primary feelings differ qualitatively 
from one another. They combine to form new feelings, and 
each complex thus formed is a unity which possesses a char- 
acter peculiar to itself.‘ The lower combinations in turn enter 
as constituents into higher complexes, and the latter again are 
synthetic unities with specific qualities of their own. 

If this account of the matter be correct, it is obvious that 
there must be an indefinite number of possible combinations. 
It might, however, be maintained (1) that pleasure-pain admits 
of quantitative distinctions alone, and consequently that there 
is no multiplicity of qualitatively different elements capable of 
forming a large number of new combinations; (2) that, as a 
matter of fact, there is no such multiplicity of concrete ‘feelings’ 
as our author postulates. At all events, if the different emotions 
are simply combinations of various feelings, they derive their 
character from the elements combined, and Horwicz must prove 
that the constituents are in each case approximately the same. 
It is evident, however, from the admissions which he is forced 
to make, that he cannot do this.® The difficulty becomes all the 
greater when we remember that he recognizes that each emo- 
tion is not a loose conglomerate, but a definite unity with a 
special quality of its own. A more serious objection is brought 
to light in the author’s discussion of love. He describes this 
state as a highly organized complex, which is formed by the 
combination of all the feelings excited by the person who is 
the object of the emotion. Despite the qualitative differences 
of its components, this complex forms a unitary feeling with a 
unique character, and it has always the same pleasure-pain 
coloring, although its elements may vary in this respect. The 


1 Psychologische Analysen, ii, 2, p. 4. * /bid., pp. 368, 467. 
Jbid., pp. 7, 467- § Jbid., pp. 366-7. 
/bid., pp. 4, 28. * Lbid., p- 459- 
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quality of the constituents makes no difference, nor their char- 
acter as pleasures or pains.! Omitting the first complication, 
let us direct attention to the second. Horwicz maintains that 
so long as the feelings aroused by the object of the emotion 
are strong, it is indifferent whether they be pleasures or pains. 
Strong pains as well as strong pleasures lead to love;? and yet 
this emotion is a strong pleasure.* In short, love is a strong 
pleasure, and it may be produced by a combination of pleasures 
and pains, or may be mainly, if not wholly, a synthesis of pains, 
Horwicz says emphatically that the highest pleasure may be felt 
when the elements entering into the complex consist of pain 
pure and simple. This view becomes still more paradoxical 
when we learn that, though the strong pleasure which constitu- 
tutes love may arise from pure pain, it is unthinkable that the 
strong pain which is called ‘hate’ should result from pure pleas- 
ure.5 This statement shows that the author has felt the need 
of finding some distinction between love and hate ; but even if 
the assertion could be accepted, it would in certain cases be 
absolutely impossible to say why the resultant should be love 
and not hate. This position, however, does not call for detailed 
criticism; it is the reductio ad absurdum of the pleasure-pain 
theory of emotion. Moreover, it cannot be regarded as a gra- 
tuitous eccentricity on the part of a particular writer, for, if 
emotion be taken to be the sum of the pleasure-pain elements 
which are present at the moment, this is the view which must be 
adopted, since the elements in question vary in hedonic coloring 
with circumstances. Horwicz has demonstrated that emotion 
cannot be regarded as a synthesis of this sort by carrying out 
the theory, in one instance, to its logical consequences. It is 
also interesting to note that those who identify emotion with 
pleasure-pain are logically bound to accept the paradoxical 
conclusion which Horwicz has reached, whether they assert or 
deny that pleasure-pain contains qualitative distinctions. 

2. Though emotion is frequently identified more or less closely 


1 Psychologische Analysen, ii, 2, p. 460. 
2 Jbid., p. 448. 4 Jbid., p. 460. 
Ibid. p. 454- Jbid., p. 448. 
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with conation,! this is usually an inconsistency rather than an 
explicit theory. In Godfernaux’s case, however, this identifica- 
tion seems to be the logical outcome of the author's general 
position. Emotion is regarded by this writer as the conscious 
accompaniment of those definite ‘tendencies ’ which are grad- 
ually evolved out of the primary undifferentiated motor-con- 
tinuum ; and so far his view seems to be similar to that of Mr. 
Marshall. He goes on to add, however, that if a ‘tendency’ 
satisfies itself immediately, without meeting resistance of any 
kind, the whole process remains unconscious. Only when the 
‘tendency’ is impeded does it become a conscious fact, and it 
then appears as emotion.2. As we have seen, it is precisely 
under these circumstances that impulse and desire arise,® and it 
can be shown, I think, that emotion has other conditions. Emo- 
tion may be present when there is no obstacle in the way of 
action ; and an obstruction, when it exists, seems to have nothing 
whatever to do with the origin of the emotion. Hate cannot 
be said to appear only when we are seized with a malevolent 
impulse which cannot be realized in action. It seems to depend 
solely on the fact that an individual is cognized as a hostile 
personality, and it may surely arise when there is no obstacle 
in the path of malevolent action. 

Moreover, when emotion is present, it seems to be the condi- 
tion which we must presuppose in order to explain why a certain 
tendency exists at that time. It is a state of mind in which 
certain modes of conduct appeal to us with peculiar force, in 
which, accordingly, certain activities or tendencies to activity 
have their source. This is proved by the fact that in certain 
cases, if the emotion be left out of account, the behavior of the 
individual is totally inexplicable. If the emotion of pity did not 
intervene, what connection could there be between the percep- 
tion of the fact that others suffer and the impulsive good-will 
which frequently follows it? This perception is accompanied 


1 The use of this word, of course, does not imply any theory of ‘ will.’ It is 
necessary, under any circumstances, to have a special name for the group of 
phenomena to which impulse, desire, etc., belong. 

2 Le sentiment et la pensée, pp. 133-4. 

§“ The Nature of Emotion,” Putt. Rev., May, 1897, p. 255- 
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by pain, and it is not easy to understand how ‘natural selection’ 
or ‘the experience of the race’ could explain how we come to 
have a tendency to do good to those who pain us. We do not 
act merely to relieve our own pain, and, if this were the end in 
view, we should in the majority of cases simply turn away, and 
the pity ‘instinct,’ even in its outward aspect as an external 
action, would have but a slight chance of being formed. This 
raises the whole question of the origin of these instinctive 
tendencies which Godfernaux and others simply assume to exist. 
We cannot enter into this here, and a full discussion of the 
point is not necessary for our present purposes. It is evident 
that emotion cannot be identified with conation if it must be 
presupposed to explain the appearance of certain tendencies at 
certain times, and if, in some instances at least, the existence 
of these tendencies cannot be accounted for unless by reference 
to some emotion, 

That emotion cannot be a combination of pleasure-pain and 
conation is an obvious corollary from all that has been said. 
Certain phenomena of conation imply as their condition a con- 
scious fact which is distinct from pleasure-pain and cognition; 
and Horwicz’s results prove that pleasure-pain is a mere concom- 
itant of emotion. It may be well to bring out the latter point 
more explicitly. In the first place, the hedonic character of the 
total state may vary, while the emotion remains the same. Hate 
accompanied by pleasure and hate accompanied by pain are 
evidently identical, for the action is in each case precisely the 
same. In the second place, it is not necessary that there should 
be any pleasure-pain at all. The only thing that is indispensable 
is that the situation or object be cognized in a certain way,! and, 
as a matter of fact, when an emotion becomes an instinctive 
response to presentation it may appear before the hedonic 
effect has time to make itself felt. It is unquestionably true 
that in certain cases the pleasure-pain received does affect the 
direction of attention, but this is only an indirect influence 
which it exerts. It is equally certain that the aspect of the 
situation which affects us most strongly in the way of pleasure- 

1“ The Nature of Emotion,” Putt. Rev., May, 1897, p. 250. 
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pain may be irrelevant so far as emotional reaction is concerned. 
We may feel defeat most keenly and yet admire the opponent 
who inflicted it, instead of having ill-will towards him. Hence, 
apart from the fact that certain actions and tendencies imply 
the existence of something different from pleasure-pain and 
cognition, emotion cannot be analyzed into conation and 
pleasure-pain, since the latter can be proved to be a mere 
concomitant. 

3. We maynow proceed to consider the general standpoint with 
which the names of James and Lange are so intimately associ- 
ated. Although this theory has already been discussed at great 
length, it has affected modern psychology so deeply that it can- 
not be omitted from this general survey. The critics of this 
position are usually so much impressed by it that they lay a new 
emphasis on the part played by organic sensations in giving 
character to the emotional ‘ complex,’ and sometimes, as in the 
case of Lehmann, they make even greater concessions. It is 
important, therefore, to determine the exact relation between 
emotion and the organic disturbance, and this can best be 
accomplished by a thorough examination of the James-Lange 
position. It is not possible at present to criticise fully the 
different forms which the theory has assumed in different hands, 
and it is not always easy to know precisely where the various 
writers stand. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a more 
or less general discussion of the following contentions: (1) that 
emotion is organic sensation; ?! (2) that it is caused by the physi- 
cal disturbance; (3) that it is composed of organic sensation 
and pleasure-pain. The original theory was a combination of 
the first two theses, but, as the latter have since been disso- 
ciated, there is no impropriety in dealing with them separately.” 

Our first task, therefore, is to determine whether emotion 
can be identified with organic sensation. Noone cares to deny 

1 We shall use this phrase in place of the ambiguous expression, ‘ feeling of 
bodily change.’ There seems little doubt that some writers, at least, identify emo 
tion and organic sensation. Lehmann, Ribot, Marty, and others have interpreted 
James in this way, and Lange uses the word Wahrnehmung. In any case, it is 


better to discuss this view by itself, and then determine whether the addition of 
pleasure-pain makes any difference. Mind, 1895 PPp- 92-93 
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that, when a strong emotion is aroused, the sense of organic 
disturbanee is usually a prominent feature of the total conscious- 
ness of the moment. The only question can be whether this 
by itself can give the peculiar emotional tone to our mental 
state. Those who answer this question in the affirmative reduce 
emotion to a form of cognition, and it is not obvious how the 
organic sensation in question can be both cognition and emotion 
at the same time. Nor is it clear how cognition as such should 
be pale, cold, and unemotional, while this particular form of it 
should be emotion. It is true that the sense of organic dis- 
turbance usually involves, or is accompanied by, emotion, but 
it is a fact of the same order as the sense of physical existence, 
which the individual always possesses, and in itself is not 
emotional. The statement that A hates B is not equivalent 
to the assertion that A is aware of certain changes in his own 
body. A’s cognition of his own physical condition has nothing 
in common with that feeling towards B which is the character- 
istic feature of his consciousness at the time, nor does it explain 
why A ‘feels as if he could’ do B all manner of harm. Indeed, 
the supporters of the James’ theory frequently deny that there 
is any connection between emotion and action. The former, 
they declare, is simply the reflex in consciousness of activities 
otherwise originated, and this is doubtless the logical statement 
of their position. It would be hard to prove, however, that 
emotion has no influence on action, and, if this be asserted, some 
attempt must be made to explain the origin of certain actions 
and tendencies. This, as we have already pointed out, is no 
easy task. And, even if the active tendencies could be accounted 
for, the nature of emotional impulses would still present a seri- 
ous difficulty. Why, for instance, should a being without hate, 
as we understand it, feel impelled to injure the hated individual, 
regardless of all consequences to himself? The followers of 
James will find it difficult to explain this phenomenon on evolu- 
tionary principles or in any other way. If, on the other hand, 
they assert that they can legitimately postulate emotion as a 
factor in conduct, they must show some connection between 
certain organic sensations and certain courses of action. We 
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may add that each emotion is a single pulse of consciousness; 
it is a reaction, and possesses a unitary character in consequence. 
Hence it cannot possibly be analyzed into a multiplicity of 
organic sensations, occupying at different times the focus of 
consciousness, and localized at different parts of the body. 
These objections follow, for the most part, from the position 
adopted in the previous article in this REview,! but other criti- 
cisms might be made which do not imply any special theory. 
In the first place, emotion may arise when the amount of 
organic sensation is so small that it approaches the vanishing 
point. This is proved by the fact that a person may be almost 
entirely anaesthetic and yet manifest the usual emotions. ‘Iwo 
cases of this description are on record: one cited by Professor 
James, and the other by Dr. Worcester.2— When anaesthesia is 
accompanied by emotional apathy, it is evident from the instances 
brought forward that the general mental condition is so affected 
that objects are either not perceived at all, or, if perceived, have 
no significance. In these circumstances it is not wonderful that 
emotion disappears, for in a similar psychical condition this 
result would follow even in an individual who was not anaces- 
thetic.’ It may be that, in the case of those who have not been 
anaesthetic from birth, ‘ reproduced organic sensations’ play a 
part, but these cannot well be identified with the vivid living 
emotion. Moreover, in normal life emotion is often strong 
when the bodily sensations are comparatively weak and unim- 
portant. In the case of pride, admiration, and contempt the 
amount of physical disturbance is no measure of the strength 
of the emotion. Many emotions which move us most profoundly 
are accompanied by slight organic excitement. It will be found, 
I believe, that in many instances the bodily changes vary to a 
large extent with the practical demands of the situation. The 
organic perturbation tends to become very strong when imme- 
diate action of great importance to the individual is necessary; 
it is not usually so prominent when prompt action is not vitally 


1 May, 1897, pp. 242-256. 
3 Principles of Psychology, ii, pp. 455-6; Monist, 1892-3, pp. 293-4. 
8 Cf.“ The Physical Basis of Emotion,” .1//nd, 1895, pp. 96-97. 
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essential. The difference between anger and hate in this respect 
is very instructive. It is worthy of note that the advocates of 
the view we are discussing lay most stress on emotions arising 
under circumstances which render immediate activity necessary. 

On the other hand, a large number of organic sensations may 
be present without affecting the emotional tone in any way. 
An athlete who engages in a contest without sufficient prepara- 
tion is usually in a position to cognize a complicated series of 
physical changes, — trembling, respiratory disturbances, heart- 
throbbing, and visceral changes generally. Yet these seem 
emotionally non-significant, for they remain the same whether 
he is glad, sad, angry, envious, proud, ashamed, or simply too 
tired to care for anything. In such cases, we are told, the 
emotional diffusive wave is not complete; that is, certain organic 
sensations are still lacking. But this reply only touches one 
part of the difficulty, and it must also be pointed out that the 
emotional wave does not seem very diffused in the case of 
admiration, contempt, etc. Further, it is not obvious why the 
awareness of so much organic change should be simply organic 
sensation, while the awareness of so much more should be 
emotion. 

Other objections come to light when we inquire into the 
causes of the bodily changes which are indiscriminately massed 
together under the ambiguous and misleading phrase ‘ emotional 
expression.’ These changes may be divided into: (1) those which 
originally served some purpose or had some connection with 
mental conditions;! (2) those which are due to the fact that 
energy has been aroused and must find an outlet. The second 
class comprises all those phenomena which can be explained by 
the principle which Darwin called ‘the direct action of the 
nervous system.’ Darwin, as Ward remarks,” does not seem 
to have fully appreciated the range of this principle, but even 
in his treatment of the subject one cannot fail to be impressed 
with its importance. It has been emphasized by Spencer, 

1 The phenomena which are explained by the principle of ‘ analogous-feeling 
stimuli’ would come under the latter head. Though they never served any purpose, 


in the strict sense of the word, there was a reason for their adoption. 
2 Ency. Brit., xx, p. 72, Note. 
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James, Wundt, Kiilpe, Sergi, Mosso, and others, and the tend- 
ency of late years has been to lay greater stress upon it. 
There can be little doubt that by extending the scope of this 
principle we attain a truer conception of the nature and origin 
of ‘emotional expression’ in general. It seems much better, 
for instance, to regard the respiratory changes in anger and 
fear as the results of actually present stimuli, than to accept 
Spencer’s view that they are organic reminiscences of the 
pantings of a man in combat or in flight. 

The principle has been formulated by Darwin as follows: 
“When the sensorium is strongly excited nerve force is gener- 
ated in excess, and is transmitted in certain directions depending 
on the connection of the nerve cells and partly on habit.’? 
Whenever emotion is accompanied by strong bodily agitation, 
therefore, it will be found that nerve force is liberated in greater 
quantities than can be used up in action. The excess must find 
an outlet; hence it spreads through the body, causing a marked 
organic disturbance. In this way we can account for trembling, 
laughing, weeping, and other glandular changes, respiratory 
changes, alterations in the heart-beat, visceral disturbances 
generally. The only elements in ‘emotional expression,’ in 
fact, which cannot be thus explained are some purposive move- 
ments, and a few others which have for various reasons become 
associated with particular emotions. These are all habitual 
actions, however, and add but little to the sum of organic sensa- 
tion. It is evident, therefore, that the physical excitement 
which is mechanically determined is the all-important factor for 
those who maintain that emotion is organic sensation.? Indeed, 
it is practically the source of the whole mass of organic sensa- 
tion into which emotion is analyzed; and this has important 
consequences, as we shall proceed to show. 

In the first place, this organic perturbation is due entirely to 
the accidental circumstance that more energy has been liberated 
than can be usefully employed. One obvious result is that, if 
emotion is the sense of this disturbance, it is a purely accidental 


1 Expression of the Emotions, pp. 29, 66. 
2 Cf James, Principles of Psychology, ii, p. 465. 
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and unmeaning phenomenon. Professor Dewey is aware of the 
danger here, and refuses to admit, with James,! that a large 
number of organic changes may be simply “mechanical outpour- 
ings through the easiest drainage channels.” He finds it “ more 
or less intolerable’ that the bodily attitude should be wholly 
accidental. Our emotions are “too relevant and important in 
our lives to be in the main the ‘feel’ of bodily attitudes that 
have themselves no meaning.’ He accordingly asserts that the 
‘easiest path’ is determined by habits which upon the whole 
were evolved as useful. He means by this, apparently, that 
‘emotional expression’ is constituted by actions which were 
once useful and by discharges which are “ disturbances, defects, 
and alienations of adjusted movements.’’* The greater part of 
the bodily changes will certainly come under the latter head, 
and emotion can scarcely be any more “relevant or important” 
if it is mainly the ‘feel’ of organic changes which represent 
disturbances, defects, and alienations of teleological adjustments. 
Those who identify emotion with organic sensation, therefore, 
must regard it as a chance-determined and purposeless ebulli- 
tion which has no legitimate place in our psychical nature. 
They can look forward to the time when things will be so 
arranged that no more nerve force is liberated than is necessary 
for action. In that happy era men will no longer love their 
friends or hate their enemies, and will attach but a dim his- 
torical significance to such words as ‘fear,’ ‘admiration,’ and 
‘contempt.’ Or, at all events, when the ‘organic thrill’ has 
disappeared and organic sensation is meted out on strictly eco- 
nomic principles, emotions must become so pale and cold that 
they scarcely deserve the name. 

Another result may be deduced from the fact that nearly all 
the physical changes that accompany emotion are caused by 
the spread of excess energy through the body. Since the 
process is under mechanical law, a given amount of energy 
spreading through a given organism will produce certain effects, 
whatever be the nature of the situation which is instrumental 

1 Cf. James, Principles of Psychology, ii, p. 482. 

2 Psych. Rev., 1894, p- 563- 3 Jbid., pp. 561, 569. 
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in liberating this force. There is simply so much energy which 
is under a mechanical necessity to find an outlet. That the 
special nature of the occasion has no influence in determining 
the actual channels of discharge becomes still more obvious when 
we remember that the whole process is necessary just because 
there is an excess of energy over and above what is required 
for action appropriate to the special circumstances. The bodily 
changes depend entirely upon the constitution of the particular 
organism and the amount of stimulus. As the organism is 
never in the same condition, and as the situation in which a 
particular emotion arises does not always possess the same 
stimulating power, we find that the same emotion may have 
different expressions at different times, and different emotions 
may have fundamentally the same expression. No one denies 
the first part of this contentien,! and the second can be 
substantiated. Trembling, changes in the blood supply, respi- 
ratory disturbances, palpitation of the heart, glandular affec- 
tions, are characteristic of all emotions which are equally violent.? 
A few habitual actions alone are peculiar to particular emo- 
tions, and these would form but a slight ground of distinction 
between one emotion and another. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that emotion cannot be the sum of the organic sensations 
aroused by the bodily disturbance, since this view does not seem 
to harmonize with introspective results, or with what we know 
about emotion and the origin of the organic excitement. 

In discussing the first contention we have incidentally criti- 
cised the second at the same time. While the general physical 
condition of the individual undoubtedly affects his emotional 
life, the physical changes accompanying emotion cannot act 
as causes, since they may be practically identical in the case of 
different emotions and widely different in different instances 
of the same emotion. Even if they remained relatively con- 
stant in each case, a further objection could be made. Every- 
thing depends, ultimately at least, on the way in which we view 

1 Cf. Lange, Ueber Gemiithshewegungen, pp. 74-7 5- 

2 Lange finds the greatest difficulty in distinguishing between the ‘ expression 
of anger and joy (pp. 28 ff.). He finally asserts a distinction which Wundt rightly 
maintains does not always exist (P4i/. Stud., vi, p. 351). 
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the situation.! If this be true, on the James theory we must say 
that the intellectual condition determines the bodily changes, 
and these in turn cause the emotion. But this seems a purely 
gratuitous duplication of conditions. The perception of danger, 
for instance, is a good and sufficient reason for being afraid, 
and it appears altogether unnecessary to assume the second 
condition, which adds nothing and does not make the origin of 
the emotion any more intelligible. The organic duplicate does 
not even throw any light on the question of the physical basis 
of emotion. It is itself a psychical condition, for, unless the 
theory implies that the sezsation of physical change is the cause 
of emotion, the phenomena of anaesthesia, on which so much 
stress is laid, are totally irrelevant. 

Professor Dewey denies that the intellectual condition plays 
any part at all. “The [physical] reaction is not made on the 
basis of the apprehension of some quality in the object. It is 
made on the basis of an organized habit.” ? We instinctively 
run away; lungs, heart, vaso-motor system, etc., are excited; 
and we have the idea of the object as dangerous, or the emotion 
of fear. ‘The mode of behavior is the primary thing, and 
the idea and the emotional excitation are constituted at one and 
the same time.” 8 But Professor Dewey also tells us that emo- 
tion is the adjustment or tension of habit and ideal. “The 
emotional stress of feeling emerges when formed habits conflict 
with the line of action demanded by a changed situation.” ® On 
the first view, emotion is constituted by instinctive actions; on 
the second, it arises only when instincts do not meet the exi- 
gencies of the case, when, instead of action, there is an “ effort 
of adjustment.” If we overlook the discrepancy between the 
two positions, and examine the first, certain difficulties suggest 
themselves. Under the circumstances it is not obvious why 
the sense of danger should arise at all, or in what sense emo- 
tions can be “relevant and important in our lives.” The 
modes of behavior cannot be simply assumed, and it is not 

1 Cf. James, Psych. Rev., 1894, p. 518. 
2 Psych. Rev., 1895, p. 20. 

Jbid., p. 18. 4 Jbid., p. 30. 
§ PHIL. REV., 1896, p. 2098. 
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easy, on this view, to explain the origin of some of them — the 
‘instinctive activity’ peculiar to pity, for instance. Sometimes 
a number of modes of behavior are possible in a given situa- 
tion, and, since intellect counts for so little, it is difficult to 
understand why one instinctive tendency is evoked and not 
another. Frequently the actions connected with emotion are 
not instinctive at all, and sometimes emotion remains when all 
action, instinctive or voluntary, is inhibited. Until these diffi- 
culties are overcome, we must continue to believe that the 
intellectual condition which we have postulated is the real 
cause, 

It is obvious that by bringing our results together we can 
dismiss the third contention briefly. Pleasure-pain and organic 
sensation are mere concomitants of emotion. It is not neces- 
sary to assume their presence in order to account for the origin 
of emotion, and their variations do not affect the essential char- 
acter of the latter. Hence we cannot assert with Baldwin,! Ribot? 
and others that emotion can be analyzed into these two elements. 
Kiilpe’s statement of this theory, however, may be briefly men- 
tioned. He defines emotion as “a fusion of feelings and organic 
sensations.””* ‘ Fusion occurs when the connecting qualities 
are thrust more or less into the background by the total impres- 
sion which results from the connection.””* This implies that 
‘fusion’ must not be taken as a kind of chemical process, 
and Kiilpe further insists that it must always be possible, 
by direct or indirect means, to analyze the total impres- 
sion into its component elements. There is undoubtedly a 
process of the kind here described, but emotion cannot be a 
‘fusion’ of the elements indicated. It evidently cannot be 
analyzed into pleasure-pain and organic sensation, for these, as 
we have seen, are mere concomitants. Indeed, it does not seem 
possible to account for emotion as a fusion or blending of any 
elements whatever. We cannot directly analyze feeling-attitude 


1 Psych. Rev., 1894, pp. 610 ff. 

2 Psychologie des sentiments, pp. 12, 433- } 

8 Psychologie, pp. 331, 333; Titchener’s Trans., pp. 320, 322. / 

4 Jbid., pp. 21-22; Trans., p. 21. 5 Jbid., p. 285 ; Trans., p. 277. 
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into anything else, and all the indirect evidence corroborates the 
introspective result. Emotion has special conditions and a 
special effect on action; it is a reaction, and consequently a 
unity. Hence it cannot be a blending of non-emotional 
elements; it is not only unanalyzable, but also irreducible. 
Mr. Marshall's theory has a certain affinity with the general 
standpoint of James and Lange, and may, for convenience, be 
treated at this stage. This writer holds that there are mental 
states corresponding to every instinctive activity.’ These 
‘instinct feelings,’ apparently, are independent of the general 
organic disturbance. They constitute the states we call emo- 
tions when they are the correlates of immediate instinctive 
activities which involve a definitely fixed and invariable series 
of motor elements.? This view cannot be regarded as altogether 
free from difficulties. Mr. Marshall is forced to maintain that 
the reactions which emotions accompany are fixed and definite, 
for on any other supposition the fixity and definiteness of the 
particular emotions could not be explained. But it is clear that 
the reactions with which emotions are ‘correlated’ are not 
always of this description. Hate, for instance, may be corre- 
lated with entirely different actions at different times, since 
one scheme of vengeance does not fit all cases. It would thus 
be impossible to point out any fixed reaction which this feeling 
always ‘accompanies.’ This implies that the actions need not 
be instinctive at all. Sometimes they are, particularly in the 
case of anger and fear; but in many other emotions it is evi- 
dent from the nature of things that instinctive action is usually 
ruled out. Nor can it be maintained that emotion is, at all 
events, invariably the correlate of a general instinct — revenge, 
for example. Such an ‘instinct,’ manifesting itself in diverse 
forms, could not be composed of the fixed elements which Mr. 
Marshall finds it necessary to postulate. A general instinct, 
moreover, is really not an ‘instinct’ in the strict meaning of 
the word. It is really a frame of mind in which certain courses 
of action appeal to us with unusual force, and is thus a phenom- 
enon which must be connected with emotion itself. This leads 
1 Mind, 1895, p. 180. * 2 Jbid., p. 183. 
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up to the fundamental objection that emotion is a very potent 
factor in conduct, and cannot be regarded as a mere concomitant 
of instinctive activity. Many of the ‘instincts’ which Mr. 
Marshall assumes will be found to presuppose the influence of 
emotion. That the latter is a condition, and not a mere con- 
comitant of action, becomes more evident when we observe that 
even when the appropriate activity is inhibited the emotion still 
remains. Pity and hate, for instance, are frequently present 
where there is no activity with which they could be ‘correlated.’ 
This is intelligible if these states are conditions of action, but 
somewhat difficult to understand if they are the mere accom- 
paniments of particular activities. We may note, in conclusion, 
the objection urged by Professor Baldwin that on this theory 
vivid consciousness is associated with habitual actions.! Mr. 
Marshall, in replying to this, asserts that emotions are in their 
very nature dependent on irregularity of recurrence and forci- 
bleness of reaction, and are thus exceptions to the general rule 
that habit implies diminution of consciousness. But whether 
the emotional reaction be forcible or not, depends on circum- 
stances. Dislike and anxiety are not necessarily accompanied 
by intense activity, and in the case of an inert individual a 


-large amount of pity may coexist with a very small amount of 


exertion. In regard to the other point, we may say that, once 
the cues on which habit depends are fixed, it does not seem to 
make much difference whether the activity be of regular or 
irregular occurrence. 

4. The Herbartians seem to identify emotion with mere disturb- 
ance and excitement,* and writers of all shades of opinion tend 
to adopt the same position. Thus Professor James tells us that 
he “took for granted, without discussion, that the word ‘ emo- 
tion’ meant the rank feeling of excitement, and that the special 
emotions were names of special feelings of excitement, and not 
of mild feelings that might remain when the excitement was 
removed.” * It is important, therefore, to determine whether 

! Psych. Rev., 1894, p. 619. 2 Mind, 1895, pp. 184-5. 

8 Waitz, Lehrbuch der Psychologie, pp. 478-9 ; Nahlowsky, Das Gefiihlsleben, 
pp. 244 ff.; Volkmann, Lehrbuch der Psychologie, ii, p. 389. 

* Psych. Rev., 1894, p. §25- 
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excitement is an essential attribute of emotion. This question 
is not a mere verbal one, for it does not concern the arbitrary 
imposition of aname. The term ‘emotion’ has already been 
applied to certain mental states, and it is a question of fact to 
determine whether these consist essentially of commotion or 
excitement. 

Excitement appears whenever the mental equipoise is seri- 
ously disturbed. In such circumstances voluntary attention 
becomes difficult or impossible, the ideational train is affected, 
and ill-directed or random movements take the place of coérdi- 
nated activities. The ordered whole no longer exists, and the 
parts assert their independence. In a sense, there is excite- 
ment when the stimulus is strong enough to heighten general 
activity without bringing discodrdination in its train. No one, 
however, would identify emotion with excitement of this sort, 
and we shall, therefore, adopt the narrower definition of the 
term. Any excessive stimulus, especially if sudden, tends to 
destroy the mental eouilibrium, and, in a greater or less degree, 
to reduce the psychical system to its component parts. Mental 
excitement is thus conditioned in much the same way as the 
organic perturbation which constitutes so large a part of ‘emo- 
tional expression.’ It must be noted, however, that, although the 
stimulating power of the situation affects mind and body at the 
same time, the amount of commotion is not always the same 
in both cases. The physical disturbance is practically uncon- 
trollable, while the psychical excitement can to a certain extent 
be repressed, and at times may be totally inhibited. Hence 
the former may be strong while the latter is weak. 

We can understand, therefore, why excitement should accom- 
pany great fear, sudden anger, and intense joy. It is obvious, 
however, that it is not a necessary concomitant of emotion in 
general. Fear may act simply as a healthy stimulus to the 
normal activities which the circumstances evoke. Hate may 
be very intense, while the general mental condition is free from 
excitement. This species of hate may be the most deadly, for 
the absence of commotion renders possible the highest concen- 
tration of which the feeling is capable. A person can be 
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apparently ‘cold-blooded,’ and yet have the strongest emotions. 
Certain emotions, moreover, are, from the nature of the case, 
habitually dissociated from all excitement. Contempt, for 
instance, implies that a certain individual may be entirely dis- 
regarded; hence, when it is free from all admixture with anger, 
it may be strong and yet coexist with absolute mental serenity. 
Further, when excitement reaches a certain pitch it tends to 
weaken the emotion, and when it gets beyond all bounds emo- 
tion tends to disappear. In such cases there is much commotion, 
but little or no emotion. Rage may thus pass into sheer psy- 
chical turmoil, and in extreme terror there would be much 
more real fear if coherent intellectual activity were possible. 
Finally, it is to be observed that emotion is not the only state 
which is accompanied by excitement. Pure pleasure-pain, when 
excessive, has this concomitant also. 

Excitement is thus a merely accidental concomitant of the 
states we call emotions. It depends mainly on the relation 
between strength of stimulus and the stimulus-capacity of the 
individual. If we regard it as an essential attribute, and use it 
as a criterion, we must make the most arbitrary distinctions. 
We must separate the stronger and the weaker forms of the 
same emotion, and distinguish between strong feelings accom- 
panied by commotion and the same feelings equally strong but 
calm and concentrated. We must assert that hate, affection, 
and admiration are only occasionally emotions, though they 
have at all times the same conditions and effects, and manifest 
the same character. 

The belief that excitement is an essential element in emotion 
is responsible for many misconceptions of the nature of this 
aspect of mind. The James-Lange theory loses much of its 
plausibility when we recognize that many mild feelings have the 
essential attribute of emotion, and that an emotion may be 
strong without involving violent agitation. The prejudice that 
all emotions are strong and that strength and violence are the 
same thing, also accounts for the fact that the function of emo- 
tion is commonly overlooked, for excitement of course is simply 
disturbance of coérdinated activity. It is evident, too, that it 
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is scarcely possible to detect the true emotional gua/e when 
attention is directed exclusively to states of excitement. In 
these states emotion is hidden by the crowd of concomitants, 
and, in any case, the commotion renders introspection almost 
impossible. 

5. One can easily understand the origin of the common opinion 
that emotion is explicable in terms of pleasure-pain and cogni- 
tion. As emotion is a subjective state, it is naturally confused 
with pleasure-pain, especially when the ambiguous term ‘feel- 
ing’ is used; and when it is observed that the former has an 
objective reference which the latter lacks, the cognitive element 
is added to account for this fact. The objective reference is 
regarded as belonging to the presentative factor.) The theory 
appears with many variations, but we shall consider it mainly 
in its general form. 

This position must imply either that the mere co-presence of 
the elements is all that is necessary, or that some process 
of blending or fusion comes into play. But the mere coexist- 
ence of pleasure-pain and cognition is not emotion. Pleasure- 
pain has no outward reference at all, and the objective reference 
of cognition is different from that of emotion. A cognitive 
state refers beyond itself in the sense that it reports the nature 
and existence of something; emotion, on the other hand, has 
the outward reference which is characteristic of attention and 
reaction in general. In emotion, therefore, there is something 
which the mere co-presence of cognition and pleasure-pain can- 
not explain. And if some process of blending or fusion be 
invoked, the case is not altered. As chemical fusion cannot be 
implied, it must be possible to distinguish the constituents in 
the total impression. This cannot be done, and all that we 
know about the conditions and effects of the alleged result goes 
to prove that it is not only unanalyzable but also irreducible. 
Emotion cannot be reduced to the elements mentioned any 
more than attention can be analyzed into pleasure-pain and 
the object attended to. There is also reason to believe that 
pleasure-pain is in this case a pure concomitant, and cannot 

1 Sally, Human Mind, i, p. 65, note. 
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q therefore be a constituent. The other element cannot explain 
i objective reference if it blends with anything else to form the 

at emotion. If the object thus disappears in the total impression, 
the latter cannot be a feeling towards the object. Objective 
reference is essential, and for that reason the cognition of the 
object must not blend. Hence, even if pleasure-pain could 
act as a constituent, the presentative element, so far as it 
is idea or perception of object, could not be the other 
factor. 

On this theory the differences between the various emotions 
are no less inexplicable than the general characteristic of emo- 
tion as such. Professor Sully maintains that “each of the 
well-marked species of emotion has its characteristic group of 
[physical] reactions. ... Thus, as already hinted, fear is differ- , 
entiated from other emotive states in general, as well as 
from other varieties of disagreeable feeling, by its peculiar 
organic resonance, including such familiar effects as that 
disturbance of the heart’s action known as palpitation, tremor 
of muscles, pallor, certain alterations in the secretions.""! This 
implies that emotions derive their specific character from the 
. organic sensations which accompany them. We have seen, how- 
| _ ever, that the bodily changes mentioned by Sully are not peculiar 
| to fear, and that no emotion is accompanied by a characteristic 
Th organic resonance. The physical changes which are definitely 
i } associated with particular emotions are habitual actions which 

| give rise to little organic sensation. Moreover, no appreciable 

| organic perturbation is observable in the case of the weaker 
emotional states. It is evident, therefore, that the facts cannot 
be explained in this way. 

Lehmann seeks another solution of the difficulty. He asserts 
that bodily pain, fear, anger, hate, etc., are all painful feelings, 
and the differences between them arise solely from the fact 
that the pain is in each case bound up with different ideas. 
Similarly, the distinctions which exist between the pleasurable 
feelings — hope, aesthetic enjoyment, joy, love, etc. —are due ‘ 
to the differences in the ideas with which the hedonic effect is 

1 Human Mind, ii, p. 67- 
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connected.! The obvious objection here is that, as the same 
emotion may arise under very different circumstances, very dif- 
ferent ideas are supposed to arouse in us essentially the same 
feelings. Lehmann notices this difficulty, but bids us observe 
(1) that the circumstances always have an essentially similar 
character, (2) that the feeling has in each case a peculiar stamp 
in consequence of these variations.2, The second remark is 
not true if it is applied to emotion as such apart from its 
concomitants in the concrete state. The first statement, on 
the other hand, is undeniably correct. The circumstances in 
which we are injured, the ideas associatively aroused, etc., may 
affect the intensity of the emotion, but not its specific quality. 
The fact that we are injured is the essential thing. But if this 
is the case, it is obviously inaccurate to say that the special emo- 
tions gain their specific character from the ideas with which they 
are bound up. It is the general nature of the situation or 
object which is effective, not the ideas in their particularity. 
More accurately, the all-important factor is the recognition of the 
nature of the situation or object, for unless we are aware of 
danger, injury, etc., the corresponding emotions do not appear. 
The mere brute presence of certain facts does not affect the 
emotional life, and, on the other hand, our view of the circum- 
stances is equally effective whether it be true or not. Hence 
the logical conclusion from Lehmann’s statement is that a par- 
ticular emotion arises when we regard the situation or object in 
a certain way. It is certain, therefore, that a cognitive element 
does give character to the special emotions; but it is evidently 
a condition, and not a constituent. When we perceive danger, 


1 Die Haupt. des Gef., pp. 7-18. This implies that the various emotions are 
distinguished from one another and from pleasure-pain by means of the percepts 
and ideas with which they are connected. But, later on, the author tells us that 
not only are organic sensations with their accompanying feeling-tone integral parts 
of emotion, but they may by themselves constitute emotion (Die Hauft. des Gef,, 
p. 118). It may be urged that these two positions are not really inconsistent, that 
the author is dealing with the feelings (Ge/ii//c) of hate, love, etc., in the one 
instance, and with the corresponding emotions (.4/e4¢e) in the other. This distinc- 
tion can only mean that excitement is absent in the one case and present in the 
other, and we have seen that it is not legitimate to use excitement as a basis of 
distinction. 2 Jbid., p. 19. 
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fear arises; and nothing else is necessary to account for the 

origin of the emotion. This would not be the case if the per- 

ception in question were merely one element of fear among 

others. On the latter supposition, of course, fear could only be 

Y t present when the other constituent or constituents were in 

if existence. Hence we cannot account for the specific nature of 
the particular emotions unless we assume that the intellectual 
| 


element conditions the appearance of something different from 
pleasure-pain and from any combination of the latter with 
) cognition. Thus the result of the whole discussion is that, 
whether we consider the specific qualities of the different 
emotions or the emotional gua/e as such, we must come to the 
conclusion that emotion is not a combination of pleasure-pain 
| and cognition. 
. } In addition to the foregoing criticism it seems necessary to 
re discuss in some detail the special form of this theory which is 
i adopted by Professor Sully and others. Sully defines emotion 
| as ‘‘a mass or aggregate of sensuous and representative mate- 
| rial having a strongly marked and predominant concomitant of 
feeling or affective tone.’’! This seems to be in the main the 
position of Professor Bain and Mr. Spencer, and probably rep- 
resents a common opinion. We have already pointed out the 
difficulties involved in the conception of emotion as a combina- 
tion of pleasure-pain and cognition, and we shall confine our- 
selves here as much as possible to a criticism of the contention 
that emotion is a ‘ mass.’ 

In the first place, as we have already shown, no cognitive 
mass is necessary. The simple conception ‘ injury ’ is all that 
is indispensable for the appearance of anger, and the other 
emotions are dependent on other conceptions equally non- 
massive. Moreover, emotion in proportion to its strength 
fixes attention on one object and on one class of motor ideas. 
The individual who is thoroughly afraid can think only of the 
danger and the means of escape, and in intense fear the idea of 
the fearful object may dominate consciousness to the exclusion 
of everything else. Hate and affection, when they are living 7 

1 Human Mind, ii, p. 57. 
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realities and not mere potentialities, contract the circle of con- 
sciousness in a similar way. When we are brooding over an 
injury our minds may be filled with a multitude of ideas, but 
in these circumstances anger is weak or merely potential, and 
when it becomes real and strong the crowd of ideas is summa- 
rily dispersed. Emotion, in short, is not in its origin depend- 
ent on a mass of ideas and sensations, and while it exists it is 
hostile to this mass in proportion to its intensity. 

In the second place, no feeling of pleasure or pain is neces- 
sary, since the intellectual condition is alone essential. Some- 
times, as a matter of fact, emotion succeeds cognition before the 
hedonic element can make itself felt, and in many cases the 
pleasure-pain is so weak that its presence is rather inferred 
than felt. One may have strong contempt for a worthless per- 
son merely because he is worthless. Probably there is a sort 
of aesthetic pain in these circumstances, but it is not a conscious 
factor of any importance if the emotion is strong. And if all 
the pleasures and pains which might possibly be aroused did 
make themselves felt, they would conflict, and thus to some 
extent neutralize one another. The causes of hate are fer se 
painful, but the sthenic effect and the thought of vengeance 
are pleasurable. Emotion cannot be compared in this respect 
with those states in which everything seems gloomy or cheer- 
ful according to the dominant mood. In such cases only ideas 
that involve a particular hedonic character tend to arise, and 
sensations and perceptions which are accompanied by the oppo- 
site hedonic effect are thrust out of consciousness by force of 
attention, or viewed in such a way that the feeling-tone is 
minimized or altered. When we are melancholy our minds are 
filled with dismal thoughts, and the joys and pleasures of the 
world seem ‘ hollow’ and ‘unreal.’ On the other hand, in a 
joyous mood we see the best side of everything, and slur over 
the rest. It cannot be said that this happens in the case of 
emotion. That an individual is smarting under a series of 
injuries does not diminish the satisfaction and pleasure he 
experiences in planning schemes of revenge, or render him 
less ready to entertain such thoughts. And, as we have 


= 
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pointed out, there need be no dominant feeling at all. The 
hedonic elements may be weak and comparatively unimportant ; 
hence a mood could not be established, since its first condition 
is lacking. 

Even if this mass of hedonic and cognitive material did in 
all instances exist, difficulties would still present themselves. 
Each emotion has a definite quality, and this is inexplicable on 
the assumption that it is a heterogeneous mass of pleasures, 
pains, ideas, sensations, percepts. Moreover, the mass is not 
a fixed quantity in each case. The ideas and perceptions differ 
with circumstances, and the organic sensations and feelings of 
pleasure and pain are equally variable. The advocates of the 
‘mass’ theory ought to explain how it comes about that we 
apply the name ‘hate’ to a large quantity of pain, a small 
amount of pleasure and one set of ideas and sensations, while 
we also use the term to designate a large amount of pleasure, 
a small amount of pain, and another set of ideas and sensations. 
If they assert that amid the diversity there is unity, they are 
unquestionably right ; but they will find that if feeling-attitude 
be left out the unity in no sense forms a mass. The elements 
of cognition and pleasure-pain which are common to all cases 
of hate are very few indeed. If it be maintained that the hate 
differs with the diversity of the alleged constituents, it must 
be urged that if this were true the diversity would swamp the 
unity, and there would be very little justification for the appli- 
cation of the common name in the different cases. 

The view under discussion derives some plausibility from the 
fact that emotions, when strong, are felt to possess a character- 
istic which might be termed ‘ massiveness.’ They are never 
local, isolated, or partial activities; they are the reactions of the 
individual as such, ways in which he is disposed towards some- 
thing. Hence, when they are prominent in consciousness, they 
are felt as diffused. This massiveness, however, is not the 
result of addition ; it follows from the fact that emotions are 
‘total’ states, reactions of the individual as a whole. 

Wundt’s theory is hard to classify, but it may for convenience 
be treated here. At this stage it can be briefly discussed. 
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According to this writer, emotion is a complex state consisting 
of a primary feeling of pleasure or pain which causes an inhibi- 
tion or stimulation of ideational activity, and is in turn modified 
by the feelings thus originated. Emotion is thus partly the 
immediate effect of the primary feeling on ideational activity, 
and partly the effect of this change on the original feeling.! 
It is not merely a strong pleasure or pain, nor a feeling or 
succession of feelings caused by the ideational change ; it is 
a complex state composed of the hedonic and ideational ele- 
ments. Towards the close of his exposition, however, Wundt 
makes an elaborate attempt to prove that certain impulses are 
the earliest forms of emotion.? This is rather significant, for 
if his original description were correct, there would be little 
temptation to identify emotion with impuise. 

The first set of statements really gives an account of the 
circumstances which occasionally precede the appearance of 
emotion. Sometimes there is a sudden shock which inhibits 
all ideational activity; sometimes anger, hate, etc., do not arise 
until we brood over the event. It cannot be maintained, how- 
ever, that emotion is always ushered in by a shock. The latter 
is in any case altogether irrelevant, for it may precede any emo- 
tion indifferently. It is evident, also, that no crowd of ideas 
is necessary. These alleged constituents, therefore, are not 
even invariable antecedents. We have also pointed out that the 
primary feeling is not essential. As a matter of fact, it may 
be so weak that it is barely perceptible, and in such cases the 
intensity of the emotion is out of all proportion to the intensity 
of the pleasure-pain. The secondary feelings cannot always be 
relied upon to strengthen the primary, for they may conflict 
with it, and thus neutralize it. It is to be noted, also, that there 
is nothing in common between a complex of elements loosely 
conjoined and the unitary character which every emotion, as 
reaction, possesses. 

In reviewing the theories we have been criticising, we may 


1 Phil. Stud., vi, p. 360; Grundsziige der phys. Psy., 1887, ii, p. 405. 
2 Menschen- und Thierseele (1892), p. 405; Eng. Trans., p. 372. 
® Jbid., pp. 421-2; Eng. Trans., pp. 386-7. 
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observe that emotion is not usually identified with pure cogni- 
tion, pleasure-pain, or conation. Most psychologists admit, 
tacitly at least, that it differs in some respect from the other 
aspects of mind. We have tried to prove that this difference 
cannot be regarded as the result of a union of non-emotional 
elements. Pleasure-pain, organic sensations, ideas, and per- 
cepts vary without affecting the essential nature of the emo- 
tion they accompany. A cognitive element must be present ; 
but, as it is the only indispensable factor, it must be a condi- 
tion, and not a constituent. The ambiguity of the word ‘emo- 
tion’ seems to point to the fact that the true differentiating 
attribute has not been emphasized and employed as a criterion. 
When the true connotation of a word is made explicit, the 


denotation will generally take care of itself. 
Davip Irons. 
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THE PRESUPPOSITION QUESTION IN HEGEL’S 
LOGIC. 


perme the objection most often urged against Hegel’s 

logic is that it is not true to its claim of making no 
presuppositions. Almost every critic of the logic dwells at 
great length upon the absurdity of such a claim and upon the 
consequent impossibility of making it good. For instance, 
Trendelenburg says: “It is the fundamental thought of the 
Hegelian dialectic, that pure thought, out of its own imma- 
nent necessity, without presupposition, begets and knows the 
moments of Being."” Then he goes on to ask: “Is there such 
a logical beginning without presupposition, a beginning in 
which thought has nothing but itself, and scorns all imagery 
and perception, and thus deserves the name of pure thought ?”’! 
His answer to the question is, “ No.’”’ For all through Hegel’s 
dialectic there can be detected the presence of perception and, 
in particular, of spatial motion, as presuppositions of the 
whole logical movement and as its motive power. It is need- 
less to quote from the other critics. Ad uno disce omnes. 

An unsuspicious reader of the above extract will take for 
granted that Hegel really claims that his logic is without any 
presupposition ; and although the passage admits of a double 
interpretation, still the whole discussion following it is without 
any meaning unless it is directed against the alleged preten- 
sion of a presuppositionless logic. But a careful study of 
Hegel’s logic shows that no such pretension is made. On 
the contrary, Hegel expressly states that his logic has a pre- 
supposition ; and he states it so explicitly that the wonder is 
that so many critics have followed Trendelenburg and ignored 
Hegel. In the Preface to his Greater Logic, in the Introduc- 
tion, and in the body of that work, in which he devotes a 
whole chapter to the question, “ With what must the Science 
begin?’ Hegel unambiguously says that his Logic presup- 


1 Logische Untersuchungen, 34 ed., vol. i, pp. 36, 37- 
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‘ poses the result of the Phenomenology of the Spirit. In order 
I that such an assertion may not appear unsupported, I will 


quote some of the passages that leave the matter no longer in 

doubt. The passage in the Introduction runs thus: “In the 

Phenomenology of the Spirit | have exhibited consciousness in 

its progress from the first immediate opposition of itself and 

its object, on to absolute knowledge. This course traverses 

all the forms of the relation of consciousness to its object, and 

has as its result the conception of our science. This conception 

needs no justification here, — apart from the fact that it comes 

out as the final result in the Logic itself, — it needs no justifi- 

cation here, because it got its justification there’ (in the Phe- 

nomenology). “ And it is capable of no other justification than 

just this production of it by consciousness, all whose own ) 

peculiar forms are resolved into this conception as their truth. 

« . . . This conception of the pure science and the deduction of 

it are presupposed in this present treatise, in so far as the P/e- 

af}, nomenology of the Spirit is nothing else but such a deduction of 

| | it.” ! Again, in his discussion of the question, “ With what 

iy must the Science begin?” he says: “ The beginning is /ogica/, 

in that it should be made in the element of free, independent 

thought, in pure knowledge. It is mediated therefore by the 

fact that pure knowledge is the last absolute truth of conscious- 

ness. It has been remarked in the Introduction that the Phe- 

nomenology of the Spirit is the science of consciousness, the 

exhibition of the fact that consciousness has the conception of 

our science, that is, of pure knowledge, as its result. To this 

extent, then, the logic has the science of the Phenomenal 

Spirit as its presupposition ; for that science contains and dis- 

plays the necessity, and hence the proof of the truth, of the 

standpoint of pure knowledge, as well as the way in which 

that standpoint is reached.”? In two or three sentences he 

characterizes the starting-point and the movement of the 
11, 31, 32 (33-35). IT use the 1841 issue of the second edition of the Greater 


Logic ; but give the paging of the issue of 1833-4 in parenthesis. It should be 
remembered that the first volume of the second edition was carefully revised by , 


its author just before his death. 
71, 57 (61). 
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Phenomenology, and then proceeds: “ In that treatise, immedi- 
ate consciousness is also the first and immediate fact in the 
science ; in the Logic, however, that is the presupposition, 
which had proved to be the result of that former study, viz., 
the Idea as pure knowledge.” ! Again: “Here Being is the 
initial category (das Anfangende), exhibited as arising by 
mediation, a mediation that at the same time cancels itself ; 
and there is present the presupposition of pure knowledge, as 
the result of finite knowledge or consciousness.”2 

These passages could not be clearer or more decisive as to 
Hegel’s meaning. The presupposition of the Logic is the 
Phenomenology, and the presupposition of the Phenomenology 
is immediate, sensuous consciousness. Hegel’s thought, then, 
is this: If sensuous consciousness is an unquestionable point 
of departure, — and no one can deny that it is, —then it can 
be shown conclusively that the point of view of absolute knowl- 
edge is attainable from this starting-point. And if this point 
of view of absolute knowledge is a legitimate point of view, 
then a logic such as he proceeds to develop is a legitimate 
science ; for the subject-matter of such a science rises objec- 
tively before the view of one who reaches that eminence. 

We have fow arrived at the point where we can see what 
reply Hegel would make to the charge that concrete experi- 
ence furnishes him with the motive power for his logical 
machinery. He would say that Absolute Idealism, and logic 
as a science in the system of Absolute Idealism, do not pre- 
tend to teach that man can think in complete and utter isola- 
tion from sensuous experience. If man could and did so 
think, such thought would not be the pure absolute thought 
that logic demands; but it would be a falsely infinite, abstract 
thought, which could not be absolute for the very reason that 
it has beyond it, and therefore limiting it, an experience in 
which sense playsa part. The progress in the Phenomenology 
from sensuous consciousness to absolute knowledge does not 
consist in ‘shuffling off the mortal coil ” of sense, but in mak- 
ing “the mortal put on immortality,” — to speak plainly, it con- 

1 I, 57, 58 (62). *T, 58, 59 (63). 
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sists in showing that the sense element in consciousness is not 
an independent ingredient that may as well stand outside of 
knowledge as within it; but that this sense element is, in its 
very nature, a moment in absolute knowledge, included essen- 
tially in absolute knowledge and not in any ultimate opposition 
to it. ‘ 

Many passages could be quoted from the Lege to show that 
the thought that logic deals with is not abstract thought in 
the ordinary sense of the word ‘abstract’; it is not an element 
in experience merely codrdinate with sense, and furnishing the 
form to experience while sense furnishes the matter. In a 
passage in the Preface 'to the second edition, Hegel discusses 
the ordinary view taken of the function of thought, and repu- 
diates it. ‘The indispensable basis, the Conception, the Uni- 
versal, which is thought itself in so far as we can abstract only 
from image-presentation (I/orste//ung) in the word thought, can- 
not be regarded as on/y an indifferent form, which rests indif- 
ferently on a content. But these thoughts of all natural and 
spiritual things, which thoughts are themselves the substantial 
content, are such a content as contains multiple determina- 
tions, and has in it also the distinction of a soul and a body, of 
conception and a relative reality. The deeper basis is the 
true Soul (dte Seele fiir sich), the pure Conception, which is 
the innermost principle of all objects, their simple life-pulse, 
as well as the life-pulse of subjective thought.”"! This pas- 
sage is so very important in helping to-orient one in Hegel's 
philosophy, and therefore in Hegel’s Zegic, that it will per- 
haps be permissible to dwell upon it further. And in order to 
obtain a better understanding of it, it will be well to contrast the 
view expressed in it with the view of thought held by Lotze, 
by Mr. F. H. Bradley, and by almost every one else, and made 
the basis by Mr. McTaggart ? for an attempted justification of 
Hegel. This ordinary view finds expression in such language 
as this: “ Thought is everywhere but a mediating activity 
moving hither and thither, bringing into connection the origi- 
nal intuitions of external and internal perception, which are 

11, 16, 17 (18). 2 Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. 
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predetermined by fundamental ideas and laws the origin of 
which cannot be shown; it develops special and properly logi- 
cal forms, peculiar to itself, only in the effort to apply the idea 
of truth (which it finds in us) to the scattered multiplicity of 
perceptions, and of the consequences developed from them. 
Hence nothing seems less justifiable than the assertion that 
this Thinking is identical with Being, and that Being can be 
resolved into it without leaving any residuum; on the contrary, 
everywhere in the flux of thought there remain quite insoluble 
those individual nuclei which represent the several aspects of 
that important content which we designate by the name of 
Being.” ! This view finds more trenchant expression in such 
sentences as these: “Thought, in its actual processes and 
results, cannot transcend the dualism of the ‘that’ and the 
‘what.’”’ “Truth and thought are not the thing itself, but are 
of it and about it.” “For I do not deny that reality zs an 
object of thought; I deny that it is barely and merely so. If 
you rest here on a distinction between thought and its object, 
that opens a further question to which I shall return. But if 
you admit that in asserting reality to fall within thought, you 
meant that in reality there is nothing beyond what is made 
thought’s object, your position is untenable.”? These state- 
ments form an excellent contrast against which Hegel’s doc- 
trine can be easily understood. Thought as only a mediating 
activity, thought as erclusive of thing, these two complemen- 
tary conceptions are emphasized by the logical dualists I have 
just quoted. Thought as not merely a’ mediating activity, 
thought as zwclusive of thing, are the conceptions emphasized 


1 Lotze, Microcosmos, p. 354 of the second volume of the English translation. 
I have quoted the passage Mr. McTaggart quotes, but it could easily be paralleled 
by numerous passages from Lotze’s Logic. 

2 F. H. Bradley's Appearance and Reality, pp. 168, 169. See the whole chap- 
ter, where, although he admits that this dualism is not absolute and must be 
transcended, he maintains that such transcendence is not within the power of 
thought. The last sentence quoted above is ambiguous, and it seems to me that 
Mr. Bradley makes out the untenability of his opponent’s position by taking 
advantage of this ambiguity. If by ‘what is made thought’s object’ is meant 
what in time has already been so made, then cadit guaestio. If not, the untena- 
bility of the adversary’s position is not so easily proved. 
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by Hegel as requisite to the intelligent and truly profitable 
reading of his Logic. He devotes four pages of his Preface to 
the discussion and refutation of the view that thought and 
thing stand against each other in a dualistic relation which 
thought cannot transcend. Hegel’s view of thought can be 
summed up in one term, so often misunderstood, but a term 
that he has taken much pains to rescue from such a fate. 
Hegel's thought is degreifendes Denken.’ We English-speak- 
ing people, in borrowing our words ‘conceive,’ ‘concept,’ 
‘conception,’ from a dead language, have lost the striking 
imagery that could have been called up in a Roman mind by 
these words. The Germans are more fortunate in having a 
native word, which, though the metaphor in it has faded, still 
has cognates that can revive the metaphor. Begretfendes 
Denken is grasping, clutching thought, thought that grips its 
object as its own inalienable possession. Perhaps we might 
translate das begreifende Denken, by the phrase ‘ object-appro- 
priating thought’; for the logical relation of such thought to 
its object is analogous to the legal relation of the master to the 
slave; the slave had no independent status ; he stood only 
in his master, who engulfed him. Hegel also calls thought 
objectives Denken, inasmuch as it transcends the distinction 
between subject and object. Pure science, accordingly, pre- 
supposes emancipation from the opposition of consciousness. 
It contains thought in so far as tt ts just as much the object- 
matter in itself, or the object-matter in itself in so far as it is 
just as much pure thought. As Science, the truth is the pure 
self-developing self-consciousness, and has the form of self, in 
that the absolute is known conception, but the conception as such 
is the absolute. This objective thought, then, is the content 
of pure Science.”? Again, in another place, a few lines lower, 
what he says seems to have Mr. Bradley prophetically in mind, 
for there we read: “In Logic we do not have to do with 
thought about something that lies independently outside of 
thought and is the basis of that thought.”* Again, compare 
with the passage formerly quoted from Lotze, this passage 


11, 25 (27). 2 I, 33 (35)- 3 I, 33 (36). 
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from Hegel: “Logic is accordingly determined as the science 
of pure thought, and has as its principle pure knowledge, the 
unity which is not abstract but concrete and living, because 
in it the opposition for consciousness of a subjectively indepen- 
dent being and of a second such being, an object, is known as 
transcended, and Being of itself is known as pure Conception, 
and pure Conception as true Being.””"! Once more: “ Logic is 
the pure Science, that is, pure knowledge in the whole compass 
of its development. This idea [of pure knowledge], however, 
has defined itself in that result [7.e. of the Phenomenology] 
to be certainty become truth, certainty which, on the one hand, 
no longer stands with its object over against it; it has taken its 
object into itself, knows its object as its own very self. On 
the other hand, it has transcended the knowledge of itself as 
of something that stands over against the objective and is its 
denial; thought has rid itself of this subjectivity and is a unity 
with its riddance.” ? 

It would not have been necessary, in quoting these passages 
in justification of my interpretation of Hegel’s meaning, to 
pile Pelion on Ossa, were it not that the most recent critic 
and defender of Hegel gives it out as probably, if not certainly, 
Hegel's view, that the ‘datum’ as he calls it, is not identical 
with thought. 

Having thus shown what Hegel’s attitude was towards the 
relation of thought to its objects, objects of sensuous experi- 
ence among others, I can now return to the charge which I 
began to discuss above, the charge that Hegel surreptitiously 
makes use of sensuous experience and its living, moving 
reality, in order to get life and movement into his pure 
thought. According to Hegel’s view, such a charge would be 
preposterous in the literal sense of the word. The living, 
moving reality of nature has no independence; 7 zs merely 
the expression of the life of thought. It is only in thought 
that nature “lives and moves and has its being.” In the 
Preface to the first edition, Hegel says: “The development of 
all natural and spiritual life rests on the nature of the pure 


I, 47 (50). 1, 58 (62). * P. 499. 
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essences alone, that constitute the content of Logic.”! In 
another place, he says that the immanent negativity which is 
the principle of the logical movement is “the principle of all 
natural and spiritual life.""? The question with Hegel, as with 
Kant, is not whether nature, external or internal, physical or 
psychical, is one vast system of forces and of life; but the 
question is whence comes that life. Does it belong to nature 
as an independent kingdom, or is the kingdom thought’s own ? 
And as Kant answered this question by recognizing the con- 
stitutional sovereignty of thought in the world of sense, by 
acknowledging a power not nature’s self, that works in nature’s 
life, so Hegel answered the same question by recognizing the 
same sovereignty and the same power — but with a differ- 
ence: the sovereignty is adso/ute. Trendelenburg, Haym, and 
Schmid might thus have spared their pains in showing that 
Hegel borrowed from experience his motive power, stole from 
the heaven of sensuous perception the fire to make the earth 
of his logical categories warm into the semblance of life. It 
was incumbent upon them to overthrow the Critical Philosophy 
in its subordination of the world of experience to logic, 
before claiming such an easy victory over the Absolute Phi- 
losophy. For the very elements, which, according to the 
above-named critics, Hegel stole from experience and smug- 
gled into thought, had already been shown by Kant to have 
been lent to experience by thought. 

But the question will be asked: Is, then, Hegel’s logic 
after all not a science of abstract thought? Does not Hegel 
himself define logic as “the science of the pure idea in the 
abstract element of thought”? Two answers can be given 
to these questions, varying according to what is meant 
by ‘abstract’ and by ‘pure.’ If by ‘abstract thought’ and 
‘pure thought’ is meant thought thinking away with nothing 
to think, somewhat like Browning’s “roses embowering with 
naught they embower,” there is one answer, a categorical 
“No.” But if by abstraction is meant adstraction from the 
abstraction of ordinary consciousness which sets sense over 

7 (7, 8). Si, 4. 
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against thought, abstraction from sense as an absolute other to 
thought, then there is another answer: “Logic 7s abstract.” 
And if by ‘pure’ is meant refined from the common-sense 
error that thought must mix itself with an external matter 
before it can do execution upon it, then logical thought is 
pure. In saying all this I am not resorting to subtleties of 
rhetoric to avoid surrendering to the exigencies of inevitable 
exegesis. I am merely reading Hegel’s definition of logic in 
the Encyclopaedia in the light of a prolonged explanation of 
its subject-matter in the Greater Logic which some, who glibly 
quote the Encyclopaedia, have not done him the honor to read 
and study. 

If the reader will open the Greater Logic on page 58 (62), 
he will find these words: “ Pure knowledge, as having consolt- 
dated into this unity [of the subjective and the objective] has 
sublated all reference to another and to mediation; it is the 
distinctionless.” This is the way in which logic comes by its 
abstract character; it is not by refusing to transcend the dis- 
tinction between thought and its object and thus maintaining 
itself in the sphere of the very different abstraction of finite 
consciousness; but it is by transcending that distinction. 

But along with this transcending of the distinction that 
belongs to ordinary consciousness, there comes another feature 
that to ordinary consciousness appears as an_ abstraction, 
namely, the failure to notice the sensuous nature of the object, 
in so far as it is mere/y sensuous. Of course, in so far as the 
nature of an object is merely sensuous, it is abstract; so 
abstract that it has no reality at all. Red, as it is to mere 
sense, unrelated by thought to other colors or to any other sen- 
sation, is something that only the fertile imagination of such 
men as John Stuart Mill can conceive. Red, as we know it, 
gets its distinctive character from the relations in which it 
stands, and the relations in which it stands are /ogica/ rela- 
tions. This is, of course, the same old story that Professor 
T. H. Green told so often, but it bears repeating ‘“ because 
it so true,” and because not every one has come to recognize 
its truth. Now as these relations are logical, logic has not 
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only the right, but also the duty, to consider what are gener- 
ally called sensuous objects and all the relations in which they 
stand; only it must not consider such objects as merely affec- 
tions of sease, unelaborated by thought. Pure thought, as 
logic deals with it, is, therefore, thought that refuses to take 
into account the adstractly sensuous nature of things; and, if 
you wish it, is abstract in so refusing to do. But such an 
abstraction from an abstraction is a concrete view as well as 
an abstraction, just as a negation of a negation is an affirma- 
tion as well as a negation. 

That this, again, is Hegel’s view and not my own subjective 
interpretation, will appear upon reading a passage in that much 
neglected Introduction to the Greater Logic, where Hegel has 
expressed himself so clearly that I must be permitted to quote 
the passage quite at large. In it the reader will notice that 
Hegel, while recognizing the abstractness of logic and of 
logical thought from one point of view, maintains that from a 
higher point of view they are concrete. “ Thus whoever 
approaches the science finds in logic, at first, an isolated sys- 
tem of abstractions, which is restricted to itself and does not 
reach over the other knowledges and sciences. Rather, con- 
trasted with the riches of the presentative consciousness of the 
world (lWVeltvorstellung), with the content of the other sciences, 
which appears so real, and above all, with the promise of the 
absolute science to unveil the essence of these riches, the zaxer 
nature of spirit and of the world, in a word, to unveil the éw/h, 
this science, in its abstract form, in the colorless, cold simplicity 
of its pure categories, has the appearance of doing anything 
rather than of keeping its promise, and of standing empty- 
handed in the presence of these riches. The first acquaintance 
with logic restricts its significance to itself. Its content 
passes only for an isolated occupation with the categories, 
besides which the other scientific occupations have an impor- 
tant matter and content of their own. .. . Thus, then, logic 
must indeed be learned as something that one does well enough 
to understand and get an insight into; but something in which 
compass, depth, and further significance are at the beginning 
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lacking. It is only with a deeper knowledge of the other 
sciences, that, for the subjective spirit, the logical is raised to 
the rank of a universal; not a universal that is only abstract, but 
one that comprehends within itself the riches of the particular. 
. . . Now, although in the beginning of this study, the logical 
is not present to the spirit in this conscious power, still by this 
study the spirit receives into itself the power that leads it into 
all truth. The system of logic is the realm of shadows, the 
world of simple essences, freed from all sensuous concreteness. 
The study of this science, abode and work in this realm of 
shadows, is the absolute culture and discipline of conscious- 
ness. Therein is plied an occupation remote from sensuous 
perceptions and aims, from feelings, from the merely make- 
believe world of ordinary consciousness. Considered on its 
negative side, this occupation consists in keeping aloof from 
the contingency of sophistic thought and from the arbitrari- 
ness of letting this, that, or the other reason strike and pre- 
vail. By such study, however, thought wins self-reliance and 
independence. It becomes at home in the abstract and in 
procedure by conceptions without sensuous substrata; it be- 
comes the unconscious power of taking up the alien manifold 
of the knowledges and sciences into the form of reason, of 
conceiving and keeping them in their essentiality, of stripping 
off the external, and, in this way, of extracting from them 
what is logical. To say the same thing in other words, it 
becomes the power of filling the abstract groundwork of the 
logical, previously acquired by the study of logic, with the 
content of all truth, and of giving it the value of a universal 
which no longer stands as a particular by the side of another 
particular, but reaches over this other particular and is its 
essence, the absolutely true.” ? 

After what has been said, it will be easy to reply to the 
other criticism of Trendelenburg, that “ motion is without more 
ado presupposed by the dialectic, which is to presuppose noth- 
ing.”” What moves, of course, has a sensuous aspect, but the 
efforts of modern experimental psychology have not yet suc- 
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ceeded in discovering a sense of motion (face Professor James), 
any more than, in discovering a sense of time or of space. 
And one might very well risk his reputation as a prophet on 
the prediction that such a discovery will never be made. 
Motion involves a synthesis, and the synthetic as synthetic 
can never be apprehended by mere sense. Kant’s results on 
this point are likely to remain unshaken, and are available for 
us here, even though Kant himself did not apply them to the 
explanation of motion. Motion is a schematized category; 
and Kant would have classed it as such if only he had taken a 
wider view of the pure categories and had included Becoming 
among them. But the motion in Hegel’s Logic, which has 
been the stone of stumbling and the rock of offence to his 
critics, is a category not even schematised. In spite of Tren- 
delenburg’s failure to find in Hegel any intimation that motion 
in logic is something different from motion in external nature, 
Hegel expressly repudiates any admixture of ¢me in his logi- 
cal Becoming, which he calls the motion of Being and Naught 
into each other. He objects to the popular proverbs that 
identify Being and Naught, on the ground that this identifica- 
tion is not made in the pure element of thought, but has its 
medium in time.! In this case, however, a word to the wise 
was not sufficient; and Trendelenburg and many after him 
have filled up their pages with the charge that in motion a 
false brother has been brought in unawares to spy out the 
liberty that the categories should have in the world of thought 
— to whom the critics will give place, no, not for an hour ! 
The truth is that it is the critics themselves who have brought 
in physical motion through their failure to read Hegel carefully. 
He states that he prefers the word ‘ becoming‘ to the word 
‘transition ’ (UVebergehen), because in the latter there is an im- 
plication that the ferminus a quo and the terminus ad quem 
are external to each other, and the movement is represented as 
taking place defween these fixed points.2 If this fixity and 
mutual externality of points between which motion takes place 
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is not the characteristic of natural motion, it would be hard to 
characterize it. And if the absence of this characteristic does 
not plainly indicate a motion that is not natural, it is for the 
critics to adduce a single instance of natural motion that is not 
thought of as characterized by just this trait. 

What Hegel means by ‘motion’ in the dialectic is the 
timeless and spaceless synthesis of opposites in one eternal 
thought, in which they keep their distinctness, but in which 
such a logical interplay of these distinctions prevails, that the 
very essence of each is seen to consist in the character it gets 
from its organic relation to the other. Perhaps an _ illustra- 
tion will help us to understand Hegel’s thought, an illustration 
taken from one of the highest instances, in the world of 
nature, of that organic unity which, he says,! should character- 
ize the system of categories. The human hand, considered as 
a thing in space, has only a latent reference to all other things 
in space; but the ¢Aought of a human hand, as a hand, is really 
the thought of the whole Auman body, in which the hand is 
only an element. Think the hand as it is in itself, in its own 
peculiar nature and conception, and you find that that very 
thought of the hand, which tries so hard to be peculiar, has 
transcended its peculiarity and become the thought of the 
body, in which the thought of the hand is only a moment or 
constitutive factor. Now distinguish between the human hand 
and the human trunk in your thought, and you will discover 
that your distinction cannot widen into an absolute separation, 
without the loss, to each separate element, of its own charac- 
ter. To use Hegel's language, “in their distinction they 
remain, each itself, the whole concept.’ Each becomes 
the other, in that the thought of each is seen to involve the 
thought of the other. But does each change in time from 
what it was in itself to what the other is in itself? Assuredly 
not. Time does not come into consideration here at all. It 
is not that you first think the hand completely, and then pro- 
ceed to think the trunk. It is that the very thought of the 
hand, in the very act of self-realization, becomes the thought 

1T, 31 (33)- 21, 48 (51). 
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of the trunk also— not two thoughts, here of a hand, there of 
a trunk, but one thought of a hand-and-trunk, which is neither 
hand alone nor trunk alone, but a body with organic distinc- 
tions in it. 

Hegel's contention, then, is that the categories of thought 
are so inter-related that you cannot employ one of them with- 
out employing in that very act its antithesis. The employment 
of the antithesis is not a second act; but the first act proves, on 
inspection, not to be the employment of merely one category, 
nor the double employment of two categories, but the single 
employment of an organizing category, in which the so-called 
first and second categories are moments or distinctions. Now 
this turning out of a category not to be itself alone, but rather 
itself as a distinction against its opposite in the concrete unity 
that synthesizes them, — this turning out, I say, is not a tem- 
poral process, much less a spatial process, but is an eternal, 
unchanging truth. Movement can be predicated of it only asa 
“transferred epithet.” It is the st#dent who moves from the 
psychic state in which he is not consciously aware of the 
synthetic character of his thought, or perhaps it is more cor- 
rect to say, in which he has not paid attention to the neces- 
sary logical environment of the category in which he is 
especially interested; and he advances to the psychic state in 
which the fout ensemble is an object of explicit knowledge 
because it has become an object of accurate attention. But 
this psychic time-movement is not a logical time-movement of 
the category itself. We must learn to divest words of their 
profane time and space associations and connotations, if we 
wish to take them with us into the holy sanctuary of logic. 
And Hegel is not guilty of the neglect of not pointing this 
out from time to time in the body of his Greater Logic, espec- 
ially in the case of compound words in which the prepositional 
or adverbial component smacks strongly of time and space 
suggestions, as in the case of Transition ! (( cdergehen) and of 
Determinate Being? (Daseyn). In other cases he takes for 
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granted that his Preface to the second edition has been read, 
and the contents noted and remembered. 

What has been said so far, may be summed up as follows: 
Logic presupposes the Phenomenology, and the Phenomenology 
presupposes ordinary consciousness with its sensuous cogni- 
tion; and thus logic indirectly presupposes sensuous expe- 
riences. But it abstracts from the sensuous element in 
experience, because it has transcended the point of view from 
which the sensuous is regarded as an independent element 
standing over against thought. In logic the sensuous is con- 
sidered only in so far as it has been intellectualized. 

But now a reader of the Greater Logic will undoubtedly ask 
whether Hegel does not admit of beginning upon the study of 
logic without the preliminary discipline of the science of. the 
phenomenal consciousness. Does he not give the option to the 
candidate for logical study either of orienting himself for logic 
by mastering the Phenomenology, or of merely making the 
arbitrary resolve to consider thought as such, and then of 
plunging immediately into the bacchic whirl of the categories ? 
There is no question that Hegel proposes such an alternative;! 
but it may be worth while to see in what condition a candi- 
date will find himself if he chooses the latter course. He 
will be one of those for whom logic is a science of mere 
abstractions; he will come to discover, to his great disappoint- 
ment, that the bacchic dance is only an “unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories.” He will, in short, take the attitude 
that Mr. F. H. Bradley takes,? until he receives into himself 
“the power that leads into all truth.” And the reason for 
this attitude is manifest. Such a resolve to consider thought 
as such, in its abstract purity, is, as Hegel himself says, thor- 
oughly arbitrary —there is no necessity in it, considered as a 
merely psychological event. It is only a fact in the subjective 
history of the man who makes the resolve; and when in time 
it disappears, as all timed things must and all psychic things 
quickly do, then the logic that is built upon such a resolve 
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goes too. It will be as powerless to resist the seductions of 
“that warm and breathing beauty of flesh which our hearts 
find delightful,” as was Hume’s scepticism impotent against 
some “lively impression of the senses, which obliterate all 
these chimeras.”” It is only when the consideration of thought 
as such is not the result of a capricious resolve, but is seen to 
be the inevitable consequence of even the most sensuous con- 
sciousness, and when thought has taken into itself “all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them” insted of deal- 
ing with them as enticements from without — it is only then 
that a logic that deals with pure thought does not appear a 
“spectral woof of impalpable abstractions,’ but “leaves the 
world more glorious.” 

And, besides, such a contingent resolve is itself a presuppo- 
sition, and a very insecure presupposition upon which to found 
an absolute science. It is true that, having such a presupposi- 
tion, we can and must proceed, as Hegel shows, without any 
other; and if we do so, we shall find that we must start with 
pure Being. But to proceed without any further presupposi- 
tion beyond an unnecessitated resolve, is not to start without 
any presupposition. And this leads us back to the question 
whether Hegel anywhere claims that his Logic is without pre- 
suppositions. After a careful and somewhat extended exami- 
nation of Hegel’s own statements and of his theory of logic, 
we can now answer that question as we answered it in the 
beginning of this enquiry. Hegel nowhere makes the claim 
that this science is without presupposition. He explicitly says 
the very contrary. 

But what he does say, and what has been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted into that, is that the category with which 
the logical movement begins must be, at least apparently, with- 
out presupposition. The distinction and world-wide difference 
between these two statements, the one that Hegel makes, and 
the other that the critics say he makes, is so important to the 
understanding of the dialectic, that we must drive home the 
eonsciousness of it. To say that logic has no presuppositions 
is to say that any one, no matter how immature, no matter 
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how “drunk in sense,” can, just as he is, without any further 
growth, without any change of heart, begin the study of spec- 
ulative logic. Hegel was not so foolish as to make any such 
statement. What he did say has already been quoted in part, 
and can be summed up by saying that no really vita/ study of 
logic can begin until the student is convinced of the necessity 
of the point of view of absolute knowledge. A rather formal, 
and yet by no means idle, study of logic, as a kind of pro- 
paedeutic to logic as a vital science, can be begun by any one 
who makes a really earnest resolve to deal with abstract 
thought. This resolve is a presupposition of the formal study; 
and such a successful prosecution of the formal study as will 
finally reveal to him the secret of absolute knowledge, is a 
further presupposition of the study of the living logical 
universal. 

Having seen what Hegel did not say was without presuppo- 
sition, let us now go on to see what he really did say was with- 
out presupposition; and let us try to see what he meant by 
such a claim. I will quote a few sentences. ‘The beginning 
must be an absolute, or, what is the same thing, an abstract be- 
ginning. It must presuppose nothing, must be mediated by noth- 
ing, and must have no ground.’”’! ‘Neither is that beginning 
something arbitrary, something assumed merely for the nonce, 
nor is it something that appears as a capricious phenomenon 
or as a thing presupposed by leave, of which, however, the 
sequel shows that one did right in making it the beginning.” ? 
“What constitutes the beginning, the beginning itself, is to 
be taken, therefore, as something not analyzable, something in 
its simple, empty immediacy, such as Being or the absolutely 
void,” 3 

This last sentence makes a good point of departure for the 
study of Hegel’s meaning. The presupposition of logic is 
that there is such a thing as absolute knowledge, knowledge in 
which the elements are not brought together by an external 
force which simply brings them into juxtaposition, but in 
which every element is what it is by virtue of its relation 
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to the others in the unity of the absolute whole. If this 
view of the concrete, synthetic unity of thought is true, 
then it must be possible to take any category and show 
that it involves the whole system of categories; just as it was 
shown above that the conception of the human hand involves 
the conception of the whole human body. That is, there must 
be a science which traces the gradual unfolding of the implica- 
tions of each category until that category is seen only as a 
moment in the ultimate unity of the Absolute Idea. The 
question is: Where must this science begin? Evidently, if it 
is to do its work thoroughly, it must begin, not at some rather 
fully developed category, but at the lowest category. It is 
a matter, not of choice, but of necessity; and the necessity is 
imposed by the very idea of the science. For the science is 
to be the exhibition of the organic unity of all the categories. 
Hence all the categories must be discussed if the science is to 
be complete; and as it is the science that exhibits the truth 
that every category in itself involves every other category, the 
only orderly procedure is to begin with that category which 
seems farthest removed from any such implication. Now the 
category that seems least to involve the organic unity to which 
it belongs must be the one that bears in itself the least trace 
of being organic — 7¢ must be simple and unanalyzable, at least 
in appearance; for whatever is itself a unity of distinctions 
may more easily be a distinction within a higher unity, than 
what seems to be a bare blank identity without distinctions. 
In other words an organism has this peculiarity, that every 
member in it is an organism also, and what is not itself 
organic cannot have an integral place within a higher organic 
individual. 

If this is true, then the science that undertakes to exhibit 
the organic nature and unity of the system of categories must 
show the organic nature of each single category; and it must 
begin, in order to be systematic, with the category which has 
the least trace of such an organic nature. And as the organic 
nature of the Absolute Idea, of which they are all to be proved 
members, is a unity of distinctions into which it may be 
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analyzed, then the category that, on the face of it, is abso- 
lutely simple and without distinctions must be the category to 
begin with. Is there such a category? It seems that we 
have it in the conception of pure Being. Starting, then, with 
this category of seemingly absolute simplicity, we are bound to 
show that it is not so simple as it seems, if we are to maintain 
our conception of the organic unity of all the categories. 
Thus, we see that the very nature of the task that logic sets 
before itself makes it necessary that it should begin with the 
conception that claims to be unanalyzable, to be simple, to have 
no elements, or, what is the same thing, no presuppositions; for 
the presuppositions of a category in the dialectic are the ele- 
ments or moments that constitute the synthetic unity of that 
category. Now of all the categories that we use, there are 
none that can lay such plausible claim to being simple, as pure 
Being and pure Naught. The choice lies between the two; 
and dialectical considerations, that is, considerations determined 
by the very nature of the process that constitutes the principle 
of the logical science, decide the issue in favor of pure Being. 
This, then, is the proper place to examine the criticism that 
Naught, and not Being, should be the starting-point of such a 
dialectical development. This criticism was made in Hegel's 
lifetime, and in the second edition of his Greater Logic he 
notices it.) He maintains that the only consideration that can 
determine one to accept Naught as the emptiest category is 
one of merely external reflection, “an external play of abstrac- 
tion.” In other words, it is only when you set the negative 
and the positive side by side in an external way, that it seems 
that the negative is more empty and unanalyzable than the 
positive. For the presentative consciousness (Vorstellung), 
the negative is the more empty; but for the thinking or logi- 
cal consciousness, the negative is the fuller. For when you 
reflect that the thought of the negative has as an element in 
it the thought of that which it negates, you see that the nega- 
tive, when ¢hought, must presuppose the positive; but it is not 
so easily seen that the positive presupposes the negative. To 
11, 95, 96 (100-102). 
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say the same thing in another way, if the positive presupposes 
the negative, the presupposition is tmplictt and /atent, and 
difficult to bring before the attention. But the negative pre- 
supposes the positive exp/icztly, and has no semblance of a 
meaning except as containing the positive as a moment within 
it. Hence Being, the positive, appears to be more simple and 
unanalyzable than Naught, the negative. 

I have thus shown what Hegel means by saying the begin- 
ning for logic or within logic must be without presupposi- 
tion. Explicit statements have been adduced to show that my 
explanation is not forced, but is merely an amplification of 
what Hegel himself says. But if the reader is still not satis- 
fied, I ask him to examine the reasons Hegel gives for not 
accepting some of the other initial categories proposed. He 
passes in review the suggestions that the first category should 
be Beginning, Subject-matter, I. Wis objection in every case 
is either that the proposed substitute is nothing but another 
name for pure Being, or that it is evidently a unity of distinc- 
tions and consequently analyzable. It may be well to quote 
what he says with regard to beginning with the category of 
Beginning. “It is still Naught, and is to be something. The 
Beginning is not pure Naught, but a Naught out of which 
something is to proceed. Being is thus already contained in 
Beginning. Beginning contains both Being and Naught — or 
it is Non-being that is at the same time Being, and Being that 
is at the same time Non-being.’’! He carries this train of 
reflection on through four paragraphs, the gist of all which is 
that Beginning, as admitting of analysis, must be rejected as 
not the initial category. Again, what he says against / (ege) 
as an applicant for the first position is equally significant: « / 
in general, however, is also at the same time a concrete cate- 
gory, or, rather, it is the most concrete of all — the conscious- 
ness of self as of an infinitely manifold world. For making / 
the beginning and the ground of philosophy, it is imperative 
to eliminate this concrete content.” 


1 1, 63, 64 (68). 
2 1. 66 (71). 
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Thus, whether we look at what Hegel says positively as to 
the presuppositionlessness of the initial category he has chosen, 
or at what he says negatively, as against categories that apply 
for the first place in the dialectic, we see clearly that by the 
demand that the beginning of logic should have no presupposi- 
tion, is meant that the ¢nztza/ category should be the most simple, 
unanalysable conception, containing within it no explicit refer- 
ence to any other category. All considerations, thus far, 
therefore, indicate pure Being as the point of departure for the 
dialectical development. 

But I have not yet given the subtlest argument that Hegel 
advances in support of his procedure in beginning with this 
category. What has becn given is to some extent not an 
exhibition of the wxconditioncd necessity of starting at this 
point. For it was only after a search that we discovered pure 
Being to be the most available applicant. 

It is at this point again, as at so many others, that the con- 
ception of pure knowledge, pure thought, comes to the logi- 
cian’s aid. The presupposition of the Legic can be made to 
discover, without contingency or failure, the presuppositionless 
category. I have already quoted at length the passage in the 
enquiry, “With what must the Science begin?” in which 
Hegel shows that it must begin with the results reached by 
the Phenomenology. If the reader will refer to the passage,! 
read it over again, and then read what is now to be quoted, — 
a continuation of that passage, — he will see the train of 
thought and the meaning of Hegel. 

« Now that, from the standpoint of this conception of pure 
knowledge, the beginning remains immanent, there is nothing 
to do but consider that pure knowledge, or, rather, setting aside 
all reflections, all opinions that we may otherwise have, there 
is nothing to do but only take what is defore us. 

“Pure knowledge, as having consolidated into this unity, has 
sublated all reference to an other and to mediation; it is the 
distinctionless; this distinctionless thing ceases therewith to 
be even knowledge; there is only stmple immediacy present. 


1 See above, p. 503. 
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Simple immediacy is itself an expression of a category of reflec- 
tion, and implies a distinction from what is mediated. Hence, 
in its true expression, this simple immediacy is pure Being.” ! 

Perhaps a little comment on this passage may help to clear 
away all obscurity. Logic, as a fruitful science, begins at the 
, point in our philosophical career where we have come to see 
that knowledge and its object are not opposed, but are one 
with each other. Knowledge is the all, which includes its 
object, and is not mediated by it, as if it were something really 
other than it. In such logic, therefore, we cannot begin with 
an object as distinct from knowledge, but must begin with 
knowledge snowing itself. The beginning must be immanent 
within thought, and we must take merely what we find in that 
conception of pure knowledge or pure thought, as our begin- 
ning. We thus find that we must begin with the conception 
of simple immediacy; for if there is no reference to an other 
in the thought that we are dealing with, there is only imme- 
diacy and simplicity present. But the term ‘simple immediacy’ 
is not a very happy term to use here, because it is not the 
expression of what we wish to express. ‘Immediacy’ is a nega- 
tive term, and, like all negative terms, gets all its import from 
its contrast with mediation. We wish to express a thought 
that does xot get its import from something else; that is, we 
want some word to express the category that is really presup- 
positionless. ‘Pure Being’ is the term we want. Now, of 
course, the verbal symbol is contingent. Because we are not 
Germans, we do not call it das reine Seyn, as Hegel did. But 
the category of the presuppositionless is forced on us as the 
initial category of our logic, by virtue of the presupposition 
with which we came to the subject. 

We must remember, therefore, that when Hegel uses the 
term ‘pure Being,’ he uses it in the sense of the category of 
thought-thinking-self, without even distinguishing any moments 
within itself; for it is just beginning to think itself, without 
yet seeing of what further nature the self that it thinks is. It 
has a further nature, as will presently appear; but at the begin- 

11, 58 (62). 
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ning of this thought, the only trait that appears is this empty 
thinking, which is well expressed by ‘ pure Being.’ 

These, then, are the two considerations that led Hegel to 
begin his dialectical movement with pure Being; or, as he 
would have preferred to say, these are the facts in the subject- 
matter with which Logic deals, that make it necessary that 
the science should begin with this category. The one fact is 
that, as the science is to show the organic relation in which 
every category stands to all-inclusive thought, this exhibition 
must begin with that category which seems to stand infinitely 
removed from such an organic unity; and in its progress it 
must sweep the road it traverses, along with it, into the goal 
it reaches. The other fact is that in this science thought 
begins to think thought, and must therefore begin with the 
category which is proper to this commencement of pure self- 
realization, namely, the category of pure Being. 

This method of Hegel’s for justifying his beginning — how 
unlike it is to the methods attributed to him by his critics! 
Some think that they see mere arbitrariness in his choice of 
point of departure. He is made to say: “Let Being be the 
starting-place,” and it is the starting-place. But this is almost 
as good as the way in which Mr. McTaggart, again working 
from the Lxcyclopaedia and apparently ignoring the Greater 
Logic, tries to justify the ways of Hegel to men. “Now the 
idea from which the dialectic sets out, and in which it pro- 
fesses to show that all the other categories are involved, is the 
idea of Being. Are we justified in assuming the validity of 
this idea? The ground on which we can answer this question 
in the affirmative is that the rejection of the idea as invalid 
would be self-contradictory, as was pointed out above. For it 
would be equivalent to the denial that anything whatever 
existed. And in that case the denial itself could not exist, 
and the validity of the idea of Being has not been denied.” ?! 
“This is, of course, the Cartesian argument, which is never 
stated by Hegel precisely in this form, but on which the justi- 
fication of his use of the category of Being, as valid of reality, 


1 OP. cit., p. go. 
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appears to depend.’’! This would be well enough if Hegel 
began his Logic with the category of Actual Existence (Il7rk- 
lichkett) — but perhaps I should not concede even so much. 
It would be well enough as a justification for a phenomenologi- 
cal and not a /ogical development from that point. And, 
besides, Mr. McTaggart would find it hard to convince a ! 
sceptic by any Cartesian process that the existence of his 
denial proved the existence of pure Being; and Descartes 
would have made a worse case of it than he did, if he had 
taken as his argument, Cogito, ergo ens purum et abstractum 
sum. Hegel found that it took some five hundred pages of 
the Phenomenology to raise an empirical sceptic to the point 
where he could see that the existence of anything involved | 
pure Being, and he found that he could do it only by making 

thought so ungrateful as to swallow up the ‘datum’ from | 
which it set out. In other words, Hegel saw clearly that it | 


was only upon the presupposition of an adse/ute thought, of 
which his commentator denies the possibility, that pure Being | 
could be shown to be involved in the existence of any psychic 
fact, and soin a denial of pure Being. It is hard to see how 
Mr. McTaggart, with his knowledge of the Lucyclopacdia, 
could suppose that he is justifying the category of pure Being 
by pointing to an object (the psychic state of denial) which is 
thought under the category of Actuality. It is a far cry from 
the first category in Being to an advanced one in Essence. 
Hegel's justification of his use of the category of Being as 
valid of reality could not very well rest upon a confusion of { 
pure Being with actual concrete existence. It could rest only 
on the insight that in the last analysis what appears to have an 
existence independent of thought is really not independent of 
thought, but is of the very constitution of thought; that thought 
thus has no counterpart to itself, but exhausts the whole of 
reality —in a word that thought is pure and absolute. The cate- 
gory under which we think this unconditionality of thought is 


the category of pure Being. E. B. McGivary. 
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DISCUSSION. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ‘THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE.’ 


SomE five years ago Professor Karl Pearson published a work en- 
titled Ze Grammar of Science, intefided, so he tells us, “ as a criticism 
of the fundamental concepts of modern science.” He believed that 
science, and especially physics, suffered seriously from the incorrect 
statement of these ‘fundamental concepts.’ Science, he says, has 
not yet entirely withdrawn from the shadow of metaphysics and 
superstition. It is his aim and desire, therefore, so to set forth in 
The Grammar the ground principles of science that its method and 
scope may be determined on an independent basis. His plan is to 
give a critique of scientific method. 

When 7%e Grammar of Science first appeared it was criticised from 
various points of view. Its restatement in unique form of the time- 
honored conceptions and postulates of science caught the attention 
of the physicist and the biologist; while its assertion that science 
furnishes the only valid method and sphere for knowledge, attracted 
at least the notice of many who incline to the belief that modesty in 
pretension is a virtue even in so powerful a claimant as science. 
The criticism was also made (as, for exampie, by Professor Lloyd 
Morgan’) that in 7i4e Grammar the objective standpoint was un- 
wisely forsaken for a subjective; that science, instead of assuming 
the position of Naive Realism, was here asked to consider external 
phenomena as mental states, beyond which knowledge cannot go. 
For the ‘facts’ of science, the author maintains, are not given in 
the external world, as is generally supposed, but in the human mind. 
Science, he is persuaded, must limit its data to ‘sense-impressions.’ * 
It must study mental contents alone, if it would escape the futility 
of things-in-themselves and the mysticism of supersensuous seem- 
ings. Such an interpretation of the ‘facts’ of science obviously 
resolves all science into psychology. We find, in fact, that the 
author gives as the basis of* his theory of science an outline of psy- 
chology. We are compelled, therefore, to ask (1) whether Professor 
Pearson assigns to psychology its proper place among the sciences, 


1 Natural Science, June, 1892. 
Of. cit, 29, 135+ 33% 395) 442- 
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and (2) whether psychology, as interpreted by him, is competent to 
furnish a basis for the structure of knowledge which he would rest 
upon it. 

In the first place, it is necessary to distinguish carefully the true 
relation of a theory of knowledge to psychology and the other 
sciences. A theory of knowledge takes account of all the factors 
implied in knowledge, — both the ‘objective’ and the ‘subjective,’ — 
and tries to state how we know, as well as to define the limits of our 
possible knowledge. What are called the ‘natural’ sciences and 
psychology are both partial abstractions, though both deal with 
reality. The former abstract from that which belongs to conscious- 
ness as consciousness, and seek to arrange and unify things and 
processes of the ‘external’ world. To this end various principles of 
explanation are postulated. Psychology, on the other hand, abstracts 
from the meaning which mental states have for the natural sciences ; 
treats them as mental processes; determines their relations to each 
other and to certain bodily states; and investigates the laws govern- 
ing their appearance in consciousness.'| Thus, while psychology and 
the other sciences deal with the same experience, each has its own 
point of view and works by its own definite method towards its own 
end. 

It is the disregard, I take it, of this distinction within the sciences 
which leads to the evident confusion in the work before us. If one 
sets out to write a theory of knowledge (and Professor Pearson’s 
task resolves itself into that), it is necessary to discuss the known as 
known, as well as the knower; not the knower to the exclusion of the 
known. When, therefore, we are told that the field of knowledge 
never takes us beyond the central nerve terminals, that “ the mind is 
absolutely confined within its nerve exchange; beyond the walls of 
sense-impression it can logically infer nothing,” * we feel obliged to 


exclaim: 
* Weh, Weh, du hast sie zerstért, die schéne Welt !” 


The author's position is made more explicit by his comparison of 
the brain to a central telephone station.» The mind is ‘seated’ at 
the terminal ends of the nerve connections. Sensations come from 
the great unknown and unknowable. The ‘mind’ makes the proper 


1 Even in the borderland of psychophysics it is the menta/ that is investi- 
gated, reference to the ‘external’ world being made for the purpose of cata- 
loguing the conditions under which psychoses occur, and also for finding 
convenient means to register in physical terms the various characteristics of 
mental states. 2 OP. cit., p. 130. 3 OP. cit., pp. §3 ff. 
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connections between sensations, past and present, by ‘shunting’ 
its wires (brain tracts). This shunting is known to the subject as 
consciousness. If reaction to a stimulus occurs forthwith, there is 
no consciousness. The ‘ exertion’ of connecting ‘ sense-impressions ’ 
with ‘stored impresses’ is what yields thought.’ But the tele- 
phone figure involves serious difficulties. First, it makes the mind 
something apart from its concrete states. (To this I shall have occa- 
sion later to refer.) Secondly, it gives a ‘seat to the soul’ in space. 
It is asserted, on the one hand, that space is inhabited by unknow- 
able Dinge-an-sich that are always sending in messages (sensations), 
which can never be traced back to their authors. Later, space is 
seen to be phenomenal. That is to say, the mind is first in space, 
and then space in it! 

It will not be difficult now to understand the author’s definition of 
an ‘external object.’ ‘ An external object,” he says, “is in general 
a construct; that is, a combination of immediate with past or 
stored sense-impressions. The reality of a thing depends upon the 
possibility of its occurring as a group of immediate sense-impres- 
sions.” ? Here we see the overstatement of an important, if self- 
evident, truth; namely, the dependence of the world of phenomena 
as we know it upon the perceiving mind. This, however, is a partial 
truth if we neglect to add that knowledge is knowledge of something; 
that it is knowledge of an external, ordered world of objects as real 
as the percipient subject. In short, that the rea/ is given fo the 
mind, and not alone é4y the mind.’ With this criticism upon the 
general standpoint of the book, I pass to an examination of 
the author’s ‘ mind,’ which is to furnish the data and the method for 
science. 

Even a casual survey of the chapter on “ The Facts of Science” 
reveals the writer’s philosophical lineage. His psychology is the 
psychology of the English School of Experience. The mind is a 
collection of atomic units held together by the cohesion known as 
‘association.’ It is the psychology brought down from Hume and 
modified by Mill, Spencer, and others. The parallelism between 


! This is essentially Spencer’s view of consciousness as mental states built up 
by joining ‘ vivid’ and * faint’ feelings. Cf. Prin. of Psy., vol. i, pp. 181, 182. 

2 Of. cit., p. 

8 Since the above was written an article has appeared in Jind (April, 1897), ** On 
the Nature of the Notion of Externality,” which discusses from an epistemologi- 
cal point of view the inadequacy of Professor Pearson’s use of perception as a 
mere succession of mental states whose flow is a subjective routine from which 
experience is derived. 
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Hume and the author of Zze Grammar may be shown briefly in 
outline. The materials of consciousness, says Hume, are impres- 
sions (which include sensations, passions, and emotions) and ideas. — 
All impressions are finally derived from sensations. Sensation is 
the underived element. It “arises in the sou! originally from un- 
known causes.”’ Passions and emotions are derived from it by 
‘reflection.. Ideas are faint copies of impressions. Whatever is 
found in the mind is derivable from impressions and ideas, and 
these, finally, from sensation.'’ The author of Ze Grammar simi- 
larly starts his mind with ‘ perceptions’ and ‘reflections.. The 
contents of perception are immediate and stored sense-impressions. 
The last-named are Hume’s ‘ideas.’ Everything which is neither 
sense-impression nor a group of impressions is ‘ metaphysical,’ 
and therefore to be rejected as unreal.” By reflection the mind 
reaches conceptions. This activity furnishes the laws of science. 
Reflection involves association. ‘“ The work of science viewed 
from the psychological standpoint.” we read, “is thus essen- 
tially that of association, and from the physical standpoint the 
development of the various excitatory connections between the sev- 
eral portions of the cortex or the centres of brain activity. We have 
immediate sense-impressions; these are in part retained as stored 
sense-impresses, and are capable of being revived by kindred imme- 
diate sense-impressions. From the stored sense-impresses we form, 
by association, conceptions which may or may not be real limits to 
perceptual processes. These conceptions are in the latter case only 
ideal symbols, conceptual shorthand, by aid of which we index or 
classify immediate sense-impressions, stored impresses, or other 
concepts themselves. This is the process of scientific thought which 
probably has for its physical aspect the development or establish- 
ment of what the physiologist would term ‘commissural’ links 
between the physical centres of thought.”* “Science deals with 
the mental, the ‘ inside’ world, and the aim of its processes of clas- 
sification and inference is precisely that of instinctive or mechanical 
association, etc.” * 

Plainly, the great fallacy of the kind of associational psychology 
for which 7ie Grammar stands, is its refusal to treat consciousness 
as a process. In the ‘process’ view there are no stable, unchang- 


1Cf. Treatise of Human Nature, bk. i, pt. i, §§ 1, 2. 

2 Cf. Hume’s query: “Is the idea of substance derived from the impressions 
of sensation or reflexion?” Of. cit. (Selby-Bigge ed.), p. 15. 

OP. cit., pp. 441-2. OP. cit., p. 31. 
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ing ‘ things ’ which, as ideas, image external objects. The conscious 
‘stream’ is in constant flux, in a continual state of becoming. 
Beyond or behind the operations themselves the ‘process-psy- 
chology’ assumes no mysterious entity to which these refer. If, on 
the contrary, sensations and their copies are treated as self-contained 
wholes there must be something posited to hold them together. As 
we saw under the telephone figure, “Ae mind, the conscious Ego,' con- 
nects sense impressions, past and present. It follows that the mind 
is something outside the mental states themselves. The union of 
isolated parts, we are asked to believe, is effected by the subtle 
power of * association.’ 

This principle of association, with which Hyme? dealt vaguely 
and unclearly, has been variously conceived by subsequent English 
writers. Hume is not sure whether the relating of impressions is 
due to attributes of the impressions themselves or to some other 
force acting upon them. He speaks of association as a ‘ gentle 
force’ of the mind.’ Huxley criticises this view and demands a 
tertium guid as mediator between sensations, an ultimate element of 
mind which he calls ‘an impression of relation.’* In inserting 
relation as the mervus of association Huxley follows Spencer, who 
lays a further burden on the association concept by making it cover 
a process of assimilation of every ‘feeling’ (sensation) and emotion 
with all previous ones alike in kind. That is, he equates the ‘ local 
mark’ of a sensation, as well as the feeling of knownness attaching 
to a perception, with a process of association. The content usually 
given to the term ‘ association ’ is reserved by Spencer for connections 
between ‘relations.’ Wherever unlike contents are joined, the bond 
is between ‘feelings of relation’ which accompany the feelings of 
contents. The former being connected, the contents of the adjoined 
terms are connected. The association doctrine as formulated by 
Hartley and Jas. Mill further extends the principle to all mental 
processes, cognitive, affective, and volitional. While Professor 
Pearson’s theory of association is not elaborated, it is essentially the 
same in outline as Spencer’s. The main point to be emphasized is 
that thinking consists in associating ‘impressions,’ past and pres- 
ent, and that this is represented on the physical side by the excita- 


1“ Very much in the position of such a telephonic clerk is the conscious Zgo of 
each one of us seated at the brain terminals of the sensory nerves.” OP. c#t., p. 74. 

2 Op. cit., bk. i, pt. i, passim. 

8 Loc. cit., § 4. * Hume, p. 66. 

5 Prin. of Psychology, vol. i, pt. ii, chs. vii, viii. 
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tion of nerve cells and fibres corresponding respectively to sensations 
and relations between sensations.’ 

The ground of the fallacy which we have found in the theory of 
association just sketched may, | think, be shown in a few words. 
It is due to a confusion between psychology and logic. Sensational 
atomism has been propped up by the addition of logical abstractions 
which have passed for real psychological elements. Pure atomism 
could give no account of the unity of consciousness, and called to its 
aid ‘sensations of relation’ to give continuity and coherence to 
mental phenomena. These ‘sensations of relation’ have been got 
by analysis of the significance, the meaning, the logical relations of 
thought, instead of by analysis of consciousness as a procession of 
changing states. ‘Idea’ and ‘perception’ have been used ambigu- 
ously as logical and as psychological concepts. When perceptions 
and their ‘relations’ are divided by hard and fast lines and their 
connections represented, not only schematically, but actually, by 
brain vesicles (which correspond to the simple sensations) and 
brain fibres (whose excitation gives the ‘ feeling ’ of relation between 
sensations), the absurdity of setting up logical abstractions to repre- 
sent mental processes becomes baldly apparent. Here, it seems to 
me, a position like Professor Pearson’s is open to severe criticism. 
The old fallacy appears in all its viciousness when the whole fabric 
of scientific knowledge is made to rest upon it. 

It may be said that, if psychology rejects the Humian view of 
mind as something which fuses and orders the uncohesive elements 
of consciousness, it is obliged to introduce a no less objectionable 
factor, as, for example, a transcendental Ego, to effect a unity of 
experience. This, it will be urged, does not escape the stigma of a 
‘ substantial soul’ by its more indefinite and high-sounding title. In 
answer, I should say that it is not the business of psychology to find 
a metaphysical entity which shall explain experience. It must not 
seek a ‘thing ’ among mental states to account for the connection of 


! The author says (pp. 62, 63): “ The contents of the mind at any instant are 
very far from being identical with the range of actual or possible sense-impres- 
sions at that instant. We are perpetually drawing inferences as to things which 
lie beyond immediate verification by sense. . . . Science is largely based upon 
inferences of this kind . . . and the scientific method consists in drawing just 
comparisons and inferences from stored sense-impresses and the conceptions 
based upon them.” This passage may seem to invalidate what we have said 
concerning the author’s conception of the thought process. His own statement, 
however, quoted above (pp. 8, 9), confirms our assertion that for him thought is 
adequately explained in terms of the old formula of association. 
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the latter. As Kant pointed out, psychology deals with the empiri- 
cal self, ‘the succession of mental states, —the thoughts, feelings, 
and actions, — upon which a man may look back as constituting the 
record of his experience. The empirical self is thus an object 
among objects; it is part of the process of experience.” ' Psychology 
recognizes that the wAo/e of the process — from which it abstracts a 
part—is experience. ‘“ The ultimate fact of knowledge is neither pure 
subject nor pure object, — neither a mere sensation nor a mere Ego, 
but an Ego or subject conscious of sensations. It is nota mere unity, 
but a unity in duality.”* Mind, for psychology, is a “ substance in 
which qualities inhere,” in quite the same way that the physical 
sciences conceive substance. It is not something different and 
apart from mental states, but it is these as presented continuously 
to the individual ; the presentation of the “ identical self,” — “the 
permanent which suffers change.” Psychology speaks with as good 
right of mind as physics does of matter. Neither has a right to ham 
per its procedure by rejecting working conceptions, because these 
cannot be ultimately hypostatized by a consistent ontological system. 

Apropos of Professor Pearson’s insistence on his associational 
formula as an irresistible alchemic reagent for transforming ‘sense- 
impression’ into knowledge, we may observe that he calls the 
mind a “great sorting machine,”’* into which inchoate and amor- 
phous sensations are tumbled pellmell, and from which they emerge 
as ordered science. While thus admitting, in words, a subjective, 
combining element in experience, he misses the true significance of 
such an element by substituting for a creating, synthetic power of 
the mind a mere function of arranging and relating the bare prod- 
ucts of the senses. By thus trying to bestride the chasm between 
Idealism and Realism, he falls into the cleft between them, and nar- 
rows his mental horizon to a mere strip, which he is pleased to call 
‘science.’ * 


1 Andrew Seth, Hegelianism and Personality, p. 14. 

2 /bid., p. 13- 3 OP. cit., p. 128. 

* The author’s claim that the scientific frame of mind is the one prime requi- 
site for the ‘ideal citizen’ (see his Introduction) suggests the inadequacy of 
treating mind as a colorless series of cognitions. The mere Anower is as much a 
fiction in science as elsewhere, and, if actualized, would be worthless, even in 
classifying ‘facts.’ As Professor James says in Zhe Will to Believe, “If you 
want an absolute duffer in an investigation you must, after all, take the man who 
has no interest whatever in his results.” A division of consciousness into water- 
tight compartments of ‘knowing,’ ‘feeling,’ and ‘ willing’ is certain to produce 
mental monstrosities. 
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My criticism of Zhe Grammar of Science, therefore, is (1) that it 
confuses epistemology with psychology, and (2) that the psychology 
it adopts is a superannuated system, wholly incapable of supporting 
the burden that science, according to Professor Pearson’s interpre- 


tation, imposes upon it. I. M. Bentwey. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Man's Place in the Cosmos, and Other Essays. By ANDREW 
Sern, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London, William Black- 
wood & Sons, 1897. — pp. viii, 308. 


The reader who wishes intelligently to appreciate this interesting 
and instructive book must never lose out of sight its avowed char- 
acter and intent. It is a collection of polemical essays on several 
different subjects, which have previously been published in Reviews, 
and which are here collected and “ republished without substantial 
alteration.” They have been subjected, however, to a certain amount 
of revision and to the insertion of a “few passages which had 
been omitted ” in their previous publication. These facts, of course, 
influence the style of treatment given to the different topics, both as 
respects method and as respects language; and they also forbid the 
unity and positiveness in declaration of the author’s views which are 
required of the more constructive treatises on psychology and phi- 
losophy. The book is not, indeed, lacking in a certain kind of unity. 
For, as the author explains in the preface, these essays “are all, at 
bottom, treatments of the same theme ”’; and what this theme is, the 
title of the book is chosen to indicate, — namely, ‘man’s place in 
the cosmos.’ Expressed more in detail, Professor Seth here subjects 
to critical examination from his own philosophical standpoint the 
views of several writers whose work was at the time matter of deep 
and widespread interest, respecting the relations of humanity — the 
individual and the race — to the forces of so-called Nature, and to 
the Absolute Ground of things, or to God. Nor does his polemic¢al 
handling of others prevent him from expressing his own views, — 
purtly in the way of sympathy with what he considers true, and 
oftener in the correction of what seems to him defective or untrue. 

The essays contained in this volume are the following: “ Man’s 
Place in the Cosmos,” which takes for its theme Professor Huxley’s 
Romanes Lecture on “ Evolution and Ethics”; “The Present Posi- 
tion of the Philosophical Sciences,’ —the author’s Inaugural Lecture 
on assuming the duties of the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh, Oct. 26, 1891; “The New Psychology 
and Automatism,”’ which is an address to the Edinburgh Philosophi- 
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cal Society, and is chiefly directed against Professor Miinsterberg'’s 
theory of the will; “ A New Theory of the Absolute,” in which Mr. 
Bradley’s Appearance and Reality is subjected to a_ thorough 
criticism; and “ Mr. Balfour and his Critics.” These different essays 
necessarily vary considerably in interest and in permanent value. 
Among them the criticism of Mr. Bradley is much the most fruitful 
for the serious student of philosophy; while the essay on Mr. Balfour 
is perhaps most entertaining for the more general reader. In truth, 
the three essays preceding these two deal with views which were 
particularly in the flux at the time when the essays were written; and 
although we cannot assume to answer for any of the psychologists 
whom Professor Seth takes in hand, we are of the impression that 
the present opinions of some of them are turning more in the 
direction of his own. 

We particularly commend, as worthy of admiration and of imita- 
tion, the author’s way in polemics. One might justly call himself 
favored to have a critic of such attainments and temper. Professor 
Seth indulges in no misrepresentation or travesty of the views of 
those whom he opposes; neither does he expose himself to the 
suspicion of bitterness or of willingness to make capital for himself, 
whether for superior insight or for orthodoxy of opinion. The positions 
which are criticised are fairly and sympathetically stated, and with 
sufficient fulness to guard against their being misunderstood. The 
controversy is courteous and knightly, —a fine example of how this 
sort of thing ought to be done. Yet there is keenness to the edge of 
the critic's sword; and passages at arms where there are brilliant 
flashes of wit and sarcasm are not wanting. The absence of that 
most irritating of all critical faults — flippancy— is noteworthy. 
Altogether this seems to us one of the most praiseworthy specimens 
of polemical essay-writing which have appeared of late. 

No attempt is made by Professor Seth to conceal, or even to keep 
in the shadow, his own philosophical standpoints; although the nature 
of the book would make the detailed exposition and defence of these 
standpoints out of place. His epistemological views are critical and 
negative of the agnosticism, as to the truth of ethics and religion, pre- 
vailing in most of the views of the writers with whom he deals. And 
the amount of assent and of dissent which he accords to Mr. Balfour's 
positions indicates that, while he sympathizes with the latter in his 
defence of the ethico-religious realm against the attacks of physical 
science, he does not approve of the apparent schism between feeling 
and ratiocination, or between faith and reason, which the latter delights 
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to emphasize, or even to create. So acute is this sympathy that Pro- 
fessor Seth is led to bring out clearly what the other critics of Mr. 
Balfour had too much overlooked, namely, that “ the appeal of the 
volume (/vundations of Belief) is not from truth to authority, but from 
a partial to a fuller truth, from man conceived as mere abstract intel- 
lect to human nature as a whole.’ In this summary of Mr. Balfour’s 
position, more than justice may have been done to him; we are 
inclined to think that this is so. But his gracious treatment of the 
author he is criticising enables us to see clearly what the critic’s own 
epistemological standpoint is. 

We cannot quite agree to Professor Seth’s comparison of Mr. 
Balfour’s method and conclusions with the method and results of 
Kant, or with his interpretation of the intent and outcome of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, But to emphasize any such failure to agree 
would call attention away from the author's main intent and its 
remarkably successful accomplishment. 

In the essay on “ Mr. Balfour and his Critics,” as well as in the 
essay entitled “ A New Theory of the Absolute,”’ Professor Seth shows 
that his own way of looking at the world of things and of souls 
regards it as ethical and spiritual to the core. Those views which 
regard the Cosmos (how great the misnomer!) as either a closed 
system of mechanical forces, blind and unmeaning from the point of 
view of teleology, or as abstract and well-nigh contentless Identity 
of subject and object, of the One and All, are alike unsatisfactory to 
him. The three relatively short essays, in which he criticises certain 
answers to subordinate problems given by the advocates of the 
former of these opposed views, have more of local coloring, so to 
speak. They are admirable specimens of the academic teacher taking 
a position, at once conservative and genial, towards rather foreign 
opinions on matters of quasi-practical as well as scientific interest, 
which appear on their way to invade the university circle. In them 
we see the somewhat crude and initial claims of the ‘new psychology,’ 
and of the ‘naturalistic ethics’ held up before the intelligent public, 
and required to give some further and more satisfactory account of 
themselves. The value of the essays, like whatever merit of attract- 
ing any attention which these claims themselves have, is, therefore, 
the more local and temporary. But in the long essay on Mr. Brad- 
ley’s book (Appearance and Reality), Professor Seth offers to his 
readers discourse of a kind to help in the appreciation of what is 
eternal and unchanging in human cognition and human opinion. The 
form of saying the thing, the character of illustrating and enforcing 
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it, varies from age to age; the truth, the thing itself, is the summing 
up of the results of all our insights and of all our reflective thinking. 
In this essay, then, we think that the author has done not only a fine 
piece of critical work, but has made a positive contribution to philo- 
sophical literature. 

A mere review of the criticism which the author makes of Mr. 
bradley’s speculative method and conclusions cannot properly take 
up, for criticism in detail, his disclosure of his own positive tenets in 
metaphysical philosophy. What Professor Seth has to say about his 
own agnosticism touching “the Absolute, as such,” seems to us 
not quite clear (p. 215). We are fortunately forbidden, however, 
to understand this agnosticism as jeopardizing the foundations of 
cognition in matters of ethics and religion, and thus throwing us 
back either upon faith and feeling, after the Neo- Kantian fashion, or 
upon the vain attempt to construct a speculative theory of Reality, 
which shall stand the assaults of criticism, out of materials already 
rejected, as unworthy to serve for foundation stones of the structure 
of truth, by our own critical processes. Evidently Professor Seth 
holds views regarding the nature of Reality, as well as regarding the 
validity of cognition, which are intended to harmonize the whole of 
human experience, — scientific as well as ethico-religious, ratiocinative 
as well as emotional and practical. We shall await, with interest and 
well-founded expectations, the further development and exposition of 
these views. Meantime, both the special student of philosophy and 


the intelligent general reader who takes an interest in current philo- 


sophical discussions as bearing upon matters of ethics and religion, 
will find Professor Seth’s book a delightful and improving companion. 


Georce Lapp. 


Analytic Psychology. By G. F. Stour. In two volumes. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1896. — pp. xv, 289, 314. 


In giving us the substantial and valuable contribution to psycho- 
logical literature which these volumes contain, Mr. Stout has achieved 
a result which is daily becoming more difficult and more worthy of 
praise. Even those who most distrust the method he employs will 
readily admit the vigor and skill with which his task has in the main 
been carried out. Entertaining the work can scarcely be called — at 
least, in the more frivolous sense of the word. In sober and strenu- 
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ous mood has it been conceived, and, virtue or vice as it may be, 
there is from cover to cover no wayward adjective, no indecorous 
simile, to jar upon the sedate atmosphere of philosophic dignity. But 
instructive it surely is, and written in a fine solid style, whose only 
fault is a tendency to become monotonous and somewhat vague. 
One needs an occasional beacon sentence standing out from the 
dead level of excellence to warn him whither he goes.” 

The ‘new psychologist’ will shudder to learn that Mr. Stout, 
although according generous appreciation to the merit and justifica- 
tion of other methods and points of view, nevertheless braves oblivion 
and allies himself frankly with the procedure of such men as Hobbes, 
Locke, Herbart, and their more recent disciples. Our author had 
intended, he tells us, to write his book from the genetic standpoint, 
but found it necessary, in order to avoid hopeless confusion, to pre- 
cede such an undertaking with an analytic investigation of the fully 
developed mind. The present work constitutes this preliminary 
analysis, which will be followed later by its genetic sequel. We can- 
not fairly prejudge the success of the whole by this earlier portion, 
but Mr. Stout’s plan seems to rest upon a conception of the relation 
of the analytic and genetic methods in psychology, which, if not actu- 
ally erroneous, appears to the reviewer at least unfortunate and likely 
to prove misleading. 

For the sake of convenience, such a severance of these forms of 
investigation as Mr. Stout proposes may be defensible; but the two 
are in no sense antithetic, nor yet merely supplementary to one 
another. At bottom they are really one and the same, for the genetic 
procedure is simply the more adequate and truthful type of analysis. 
It is the only type of analysis which can hope to reveal in its genuine 
living reality the facts of a vital growing mind. ‘This is not to 
obliterate all distinction between the methods. It is simply to insist 
that, so far as your analytic treatment is valid and accurate, it differs 
from the expressly genetic investigation chiefly in the emphasis laid 
upon a definite reference to the course of development —- a reference 
of confessedly less significance for some psychological processes 
than for others. In point of fact, however, almost all our author’s 
analyses are of the vital dynamic type, which manifests most unmis- 
takably its kinship with the avowedly genetic descriptions. 

In the opening sentence of his introductory chapter, Mr. Stout 
defines psychology as “the positive science of mental process,” and 
proceeds at once to an extended discussion of the various means of 
obtaining psychological data and the validity of the several hypothe- 
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ses available for its interpretation." The doctrine of psychical dis- 


; classification of mental functions as being founded on merely nega- 
| tive considerations, and takes as his principle of division the mode 
in which consciousness refers to its object. But, whereas Brentano 
designates presentation, judgment, desire, and aversion as the fun- 
damental forms, Mr. Stout regards volition, grief, enjoyment, etc., as 
equally basal and elementary. Chapter II, on the Analysis of Pres- 
entations, contains a careful examination of the conditions and limits 
under which such analysis actually proceeds. The positive outcome 
of the discussion leaves us with the conclusion that what we obtain 
by our analysis cannot be considered as identical with the presenta- 
tion analyzed, but simply as an adequate symbol of this. “ Each ana- 

/ lytic distinction should correspond to an undistinguished difference 

in the original experience.” 
| In the next two chapters, on the Apprehension of Form and 
Implicit Apprehension, we meet the first practical application of this 
conception of analysis, and the result is not wholly reassuring. The 
justification for beginning here, rather than elsewhere, appears to be 
found in the fact that the apprehension of form is a matter of vital 
significance for the processes of association and apperception, which 
are to be examined later on; but the first of the chapters, notwith- 
standing the importance of its subject-matter, impresses one as gen- 
erally vague, save where it deals with obvious commonplace. Our 
recognition of the meaning of words forms the text for an excellent 
discussion of the implicit apprehension of a whole, whose com- 
plexity of structure we fail to notice. A number of reasons are 
cited in this connection to prove that imagery does not necessarily 
accompany the understanding of words. There is doubtless a 
restricted sense in which this contention can be successfully main- 
tained, but what Mr. Stout may have in mind when he goes on to 
defend his doctrine of “ imageless thought "’ passes comprehension. 
Mr. Stout owes it to the psychological public to give a fuller descrip- 


ba positions is adopted as affording the best explanation for the persist- 
ey ence of the effects of past experience. Physiological hypotheses 
| ry come in for a searching and rather depreciatory criticism, which 
; leaves one ill prepared for the constant reference to them in which 
| i Mr. Stout afterward indulges. a 
| B Following the lead of Brentano, ovr author abandons the tripartite 


1 Throughout the following brief synopsis, I have attempted to employ Mr. a 
Stout’s own words as far as possible, even where my transpositions render it 
impossible to use quotation marks. 
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tion of his imageless thought. Obviously, it is not a wholly tractable 
possession, for he gets into trouble with it in his chapter on Apper- 
ception, where, despite his contention that apperception is of the 
very essence of thought, he says that an apperceptive process always 
has the point of contact between what is apperceived and the apper- 
ceiving system in mental or perceptual imagery. 

The distinction of judging or believing from simple apprehension 
is next discussed, judging being considered after Bosanquet’s manner 
as *“‘yes-no consciousness.” After a critical survey of the various 
doctrines bearing on this problem, the conclusion is reached that the 
distinction is only relative and not absolute, for there is no thought 
without some kind and degree of judgment. Sentience, simple 
apprehension, and belief, are the three fundamental forms of cognitive 
process, and all are present as integral factors in every complete cog- 
nitive act. The last chapter in this section of the book deals with 
feeling and conation. Every mental attitude partaking of the nature 
of volition is asserted to possess two fundamentally distinct modes 
of reference to an object: first, pleasure or its contrary, and, second, 
desire or aversion. Conation and feeling are thus essentially distinct. 
This last sentence, in connection with the previous analysis of cogni- 
tive activities, suggests the query whether, after all, Mr. Stout has 
practically gained much upon the advocates of the tripartite classifi- 
cation of conscious processes. Voluntary action is described as the 
mental state which emerges when a process of conflict ceases because 
it has worked itself out to a definite conclusion. 

The next section of the book is entitled Mental Processes, and the 
first three chapters constitute beyond all question the most striking 
and notable portion of the whole work. Indeed, it may fairly be 
said that the rest of the book is but a systematic development and 
application of the principle here advocated. Opinion will vary, as it 
always does, as to whether Mr. Stout has made out his case, but his 
defence of the concept of mental activity and his exposition of the 
process of attention, will take rank at once with the best and most 
valuable of contemporary writing. He has seen the emptiness of 
the concept of absolute passivity and its utter inapplicability to psy- 
chological processes. The total psychosis can never be a state of 
complete inaction. To be mentally active is to be mentally alive, to 
be awake. The facile action of reverie is not inaction, and between 
the most intense activity and the most obvious apparent passivity, as 
in recovery from fainting, there is no abrupt break. The very fact 
that an experience enters my consciousness shows that I am in some 
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degree active. Such, put very briefly and inadequately, are the con- 
clusions which he draws from his keen and exhaustive examination 
of the concept of activity. 

Attention and inattention are synonymous with noetic and anoetic 
experience, — expressions which he attempts to rejuvenate by con- 
stant use. We attend so far as our psychical activity directly pro- 
duces, maintains, or develops such contents as have any objective 
reference. The essential nature of attention consists in a definite 
attitude toward objects. Every process of attention tends to bring 
about its own cessation, and corresponds in large measure to the 
actions by which disturbed equilibrium is restored. Muscular adjust- 
ments and vaso-motor changes are not determinants of attention, but 
simply tools with which attention works. The relation of pleasure- 
pain experiences to attention is not one of cause and effect. The 
coincidence is due to the fact that interest is but attention itself in 
its hedonic aspect. Pleasure-pain conditions determine movement 
merely in such measure as they contro! attention, and for this they 
have significance only as one among other factors. With the greater 
portion of this doctrine I am heartily in sympathy, and the form in 
which it is presented strikes me as admirable ; but I am at a loss to 
surmise exactly what Mr. Stout means when he asserts further that a 
content, once it is in consciousness, can in no defensible sense be 
said to be acted on by attention, whereas before it gets into con- 
sciousness it does not exist. On this basis, attention seems dedi- 
cated to the enjoyment of an eternity of elegant leisure. It cannot 
exercise itself upon nothing, and all else is forbidden. 

The chapter on Retentiveness, Habit, etc., contains relatively little 
of moment, save for the careful criticism of Bain’s doctrines of asso- 
ciation, a polemic conceived in a mood essentially identical with 
Bradley’s attack on the same stronghold. 

The second volume opens with a chapter on Noetic Synthesis, by 
which is meant such a combination of presentational elements as is 
involved in their reference to a single object. This is the source 
from which arise the psychic units we call percepts, ideas, concepts, 
etc. Noetic synthesis furnishes the systematic unity of the human 
mind which association fails to account for. In so far as each step 
in a train of thought is determined by the last idea which has 
occurred, so far association rules. When, however, the emergence 
of any idea depends, not on the last idea, but on the central topic of 
thought, then noetic synthesis controls. Needless to say, the position 
occupied is that of Apperception as against Association; but it differs 
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from Wundt’s doctrine in having assignable terms between which it 
takes place and in possessing a definite physiological counterpart. 
This latter is furnished by the conception of higher and lower centres. 
On the whole, this chapter is exceedingly able and luminous, although 
it contains one doctrine, which will at least require fuller explication 
before it can pass muster, 4¢., that revived impressions are them- 
selves impressions and not ideas, while ideas are not faint revivals 
of impressions. 

The following chapter on Relative Suggestion continues the 
assault on the associationists. Relative suggestion proves to be 
only another name for constructive reproduction of the teleological 
type, and by its aid are explained, among other things, all the finer 
perceptual adjustments. Despite its truthfulness and accuracy, in 
view of what has already been discussed, the considerations here 
advanced are needlessly prolix. 

All the preceding description of cognitive conditions requires to 
be interpreted with reference to the presence of conation, and a 
chapter is accordingly devoted to this topic. All mental process is 
as such conation, although, as a matter of fact, conation tends to 
differentiate itself into theoretical and practical channels. ‘ Cog- 
nitive synthesis is merely the way in which active tendencies define 
and differentiate themselves.”’ Conation has its physiological cor- 
relate, as was noticed in connection with attention, in a tendency 
toward the recovery of relative stability in the neural system. 

The process of apperception, which is neXt considered in detail, is, 
we are told, substantially coincident with attention. “ A presentation 
acquires a certain significance for thought by connecting itself with 
some mental preformation, as this has been organized in the course 
of previous experience,” and the process here involved is appercep- 
tion. Apperception applies especially to the relation of the new to 
the old, so far as the old is thereby modified. The larger part of 
the chapter, which constitutes the most masterly treatment of the sub- 
ject in English, is given over to a minute examination of the conditions 
determining the growth of apperceptive systems. Competition and 
conflict appear to be the most significant factors, and the dominant 
system becomes so merely by virtue of its better and more complete 
organization. 

The best point in the chapter on Comparison and Conception is 
the emphasis on the distinction between the generic image and the 
rudimentary concept. Though the generic image is not the original 
of the concept, it is none the less, when once the conceptual attitude 
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is developed, a very convenient representative. The transition from 
the percept to the concept is not a passage from the particular to the 
universal. In perception the two are indistinguishably blended; the 
universal consists in the fact that the particular is recognized. In 
conception the universal is thought of as such. Implicit in the one 
case, it is explicit in the other. These considerations are closely 
allied with those of the following chapter on Thought and Language. 
Language is regarded as a movement of fixation akin to muscular 
adjustments. Words detain or fix the cumulative effects of experi- 
ence, and thus give us the two main functions of language, #2., as a 
medium of communication and an instrument of thought. ‘Thus, in 
learning to understand others, the child learns to understand himself. 
Passing on to the more distinctly logical and grammatical aspects of 
language, Mr. Stout asserts that the subject-predicate relation is 
purely psychological, having primarily nothing whatever to do with 
the relation of agent to action. The predicate is the whole discourse 
through which the subject gains definition. These and other similar 
doctrines, however true they may be, are laid down with a degree of 
dogmatism not wholly warranted by the evidence adduced in their 
support. Gesture language, as well as spoken language, is conceptual, 
because it fixates mental systems. In this point he takes open issue 
with Romanes. 

The early portions of the chapter on Belief and Imagination are 
given over to a discussion of Bain’s view, with the conclusion that, 
while Bain’s account is cérrect as applying to analysis of the condi- 
tions under which belief arises, still belief is not a mode of conation, 
but a unique form in which consciousness refers to an object. Desire 
plays an important part in belief, both negatively and positively. To 
imagine is to think of an object without believing, disbelieving, or 
doubting its existence,— an undertaking before which the plain man 
may well pause. The concluding portions of the chapter treat 
imagination as play and its significance for conduct. One misses 
from the book a systematic investigation of imagery as such, and the 
present chapter does nothing to fill the gap. 

The concluding chapter on Pleasure and Pain gives us something 
very like Herbartianism. Put in a word, the doctrine appears to be 
this : pleasure and pain are the correlatives of free and impeded 
activity. Progress towards attainment is pleasure. When the end 
is reached the tendency toward it ceases, and with it the pleasure. 
Disturbance of equilibrium as such is not painful, — otherwise all con- 
sciousness would be pain; nor is mere equilibrium pleasure, — other- 
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wise the only pleasure would be found in unconsciousness. Purely 
neutral states do not exist, and Mr. Stout frankly admits that for the 
pain of toothache he must introduce a physiological explanation. 
Like every other theory as yet advanced, he cannot afford an equally 
telling account for the distinctly intellectual affective experiences and 
those of a more immediately sensory character. This he freely 
concedes, and takes refuge in such consolation as is to be found in 
the reflection that all theories suffer from this complaint, aside from 
which his own procedure seems to him to produce most harmony 
among the facts. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that I regard Mr. Stout’s work as 
of quite unequal merit in its handling of the various problems with 
which it deals. Apart from the brilliant treatment of mental activity, 
the strongest point of the book lies in its substantial thoroughness 
and maturity of treatment, and just here occurs also its most flagrant 
shortcoming, for there is unquestionably a tendency to lapse now 
and again into an over-refinement of analysis, verging perilously 
upon the ‘ elaboration of the obvious.’ Space permitting, I should 
be glad to examine the interesting and consistent attempt which is 
made to aid in the establishment of a definite terminology. All 
things considered, Mr. Stout may rest assured that his volumes will 
find appreciative readers and will live. An index adds materially to 
the value of the book, which is excellently printed and wretchedly 


bound. James R. ANGELL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Das Bewusstsein der Transcendenz oder der Wirklichkett: ein 
psychologischer Versuch. Non Dr. Emit Kocnu. Halle, Max 
Niemeyer, 1895. — pp. vii, 127. 

This essay seeks to establish the doctrine that the consciousness 
of reality exists as a distinct mode of consciousness alongside of 
perception, representation, etc., especially as against the Uphues- 
Twardowski doctrine, which, distinguishing the content of conscious- 
ness from the object, makes our cognition of the reality consist in 
a reference of the former to the latter, and conceives that as, prob- 
iematically, independent of consciousness altogether. It is also 
directed against all theories (projection-theory, objectivation-theory, 
etc.) which start with the assumption that what is actually experi- 
enced is something immanent. The following is an abstract of the 


argument. 
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There are three kinds of conscious processes: (1) processes in 
which there is consciousness of the immanence of what we are con- 
scious of; (2) processes in which there is consciousness of its tran- 
scendence; and (3) processes in which there is no consciousness 
either of immanence or of transcendence. The consciousness of 
immanence is not original; immanence is a predicate of reflection 
affixed to something we are conscious of, not a distinct mode of 
consciousness. There is no ‘inner’ as opposed to ‘outer’ per- 
ception, no psychological problem of immanence as distinguished 
from the problem of reflection. Quite otherwise with the con- 
sciousness of transcendence. Here we have to do with a special 
mode of consciousness as original experience. This must be shown. 
In the first place, it is not identical with perceiving and representing 
(Vorstellen). It is distinct from perceiving. The simple fact of 
perception is the consciousness of something present to the senses. 
The consciousness of transcendence may accompany the experienced 
datum, but the latter is not affect¢d by it. The postulate of a con- 
sciousness of transcendence in perception is metaphysical. Nor is 
it identical with, or contained in, the representation-consciousness, 
which is distinguished psychologically from the perceptive-conscious- 
ness simply by the fact that what we represent is not present to the 
senses. The argument used above applies, therefore, here also. 
Neither memory nor the thought of others’ consciousness nor the 
idea of the external world contains, as such, the consciousness of 
transcendence, though the latter may accompany the idea. How, 
then, can what we are conscious of in perception and idea be deter- 
mined as transcendent? Uphues says that in perception and idea 
( Vorstellung) we transcend consciousness, and take cognizance of 
existence “ wie es unvorgestellter Weise ist.’ Consciousness is here 
conceived as a process in which what we are conscious of is con- 
tained, and on which it depends. This conception is metaphysical. 
The psychological conception of consciousness simply denotes the 
fact that ‘something’ is experienced of which we are conscious. 
Consciousness, in the metaphysical sense, is known only in reflection ; 
in the psychological sense, it neither requires nor allows of another 
consciousness for its consciousness. The /sychologica/ conscious- 
ness of transcendence, as direct experience, must accordingly not be 
identified with the consciousness ‘ transcendent’ of reflection. The 
view that perception and idea represent the transcendent wie es 
unvorgestellter Weise ist is metaphysics. So, too, is the view that 
perception and idea contain a ‘reference’ to the transcendent. 
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Similarly with regard to the distinction between ‘content’ and 
‘object’ of consciousness. ‘Twardowski’s arguments, —eg., that the 
content exists though the object is non-existent, that the object pos- 
sesses attributes not assignable to the content, that different ideas 
may refer to the same object, etc.,—- imply the metaphysical view of 
consciousness as conscious process, — the view of reflection, — with 
more or less confusion of this with the psychological view of con- 
sciousness as defined by what we actually experience. Psychology 
has merely to describe the * something’ (#/was) we are conscious of, 
and the way we are conscious of it. The above distinction under- 
lies Uphues’ ‘image ’- or ‘expression ’-theory of cognition. In 
point of fact, reality is, in certain cases, a direct psychological datum 
— no ‘content’ or ‘ object’ or ‘representation’ of an object. “ Sie 
ist wie sie sich darbietet, sie bietet sich dar wie sie ist” (p. 61). 
Moreover, as this consciousness of reality never occurs without the 
consciousness of transcendence, it is clear that ‘reality,’ or ‘the 
transcendent,’ is not here a predicate of reflection. Nothing of this 
is present in simple perception or representation — a proof that we 
have here a new kind of consciousness. We have it, for example, 
when we compare a pictured scene with the thought-of scene itself. 
Ilere we are conscious of the thought-of scene as the reality, in 
contrast to the picture, which is only its image or representation. 
The consciousness of transcendence is here direct psychological 
experience; we have direct consciousness of the one ‘something’ as 
image, of the other as its corresponding reality. The *‘object’- 
theory is based on the distinction between ‘something’ and the act 
or process of consciousness which sustains it; real presentation 
( Vergegenwartigung) is based on the distinction between two con- 
trasted conscious ‘ somethings.’ ‘ Whether one of them or both are 
distinct from the act or conscious process concerned — this meta- 
physical question . . . does not affect the real presentation as con- 
sciousness in the psychological sense (p. 77). Another illustration 
is found in comparing words with what they stand for; as in the 
case of the picture and the pictured scene, so here the word is appre- 
hended as image and what it stands for as reality. Other illustra- 
tions are the consciousness of the reality of another's consciousness 
which arises when I fail to catch his meaning; the consciousness of 
my own past as distinguished from the representation of something 
now present as sustained by a past process or act; and the curious 
consciousness of ‘nothing,’ which would be the consciousness of 
nothing, but persists in being the consciousness of an actual nothing, 
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4 i.¢., of something. The consciousness of reality rests throughout on 

i contrast, not, however, on the contrast of ‘ transcendent’ to ‘ imma- 

i nent,’ but of the transcendent or thing itself to what is not it but 

i something else. ‘Immanent’ and ‘transcendent’ are metaphysical 

| ji. antitheses. The psychological character of the consciousness here 

: described lies in real presentation (/lergegenwdartigung). As percep- ‘ 

tion is cognition of the perceived something and representation of 

fh the represented something, so ‘die lergegenwdartigung’ is cognition 
of the real something (p. ror). Reality is a fact of experience. It 

Ay | is completely experienced; nothing lies in it concealed. Whether 

the truly real may not lie concealed behind it, is not for psychology 

| to decide. 

The closing section of the book contains, along with a general 
criticism of opposing theories, a negative but sympathetic criticism 
of the ‘ substitution ’-theory of Professor Dickinson S. Miller. (C7 

| this Review, vol. iii, pp. 408 ff.) 

4 The author, we think, has brought to light a very important fact 

of psychological experience in the consciousness of something as 
bi, the reality, in contrast to something else apprehended as merely 

symbol or representation of the reality, and his insistence that these | 

contrasted somethings are both psychological experience seems sound 
if in principle. He is right, also, in distinguishing between this direct 
| consciousness and the reflective consciousness which merely exter- 
nally affixes the predicate ‘transcendent’ to this or that. The latter 

Tf is certainly no such exferience of something as real as is the former. 

ip It would have been still better, we think, if he had not designated 

if the consciousness of the real something as a consciousness of tran- 
| Hi scendence at all; for, on his own showing, ‘transcendent’ and 
| 

| 

| 


‘immanent’ are metaphysical categories — the contrast ‘ real’ and 
‘other than real’ is different. On the other hand, the author’s 
radical position as to the nature and standpoint of psychology — the 
position from which the whole of his certainly very acute criticism 
is directed against opposing theories — does not wholly commend 
ih itself. We are uncertain in regard to the nature of those ‘some- 

i things’ of which we are said to be conscious—from one point of 
view they might be identified with the contents of all the sciences, 
and psychological description be merged in the general description of 
everything — and we are uncertain as to how, more precisely, we are 
conscious of them. To those who believe that there is a direct 
experience of conscious process, that the stream of consciousness 
feels its own movement, the exclusion from psychology of all refer- 
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ence to the process of consciousness will, of course, seem absurd. 
It is well to have got rid in psychology of the bugaboo of a tran- 
scendent object as an object of consciousness beyond consciousness; 
but, unless we are to renounce psychological analysis altogether, are 
we not bound to admit an element of truth in the ‘object ’-theory? 
We surely have occasion enough to distinguish between what we 
mean, —the object referred to,— and the change in the flow of 
present experience on the basis of which we make the reference. 
The ‘object’ may of course turn out, in the end, to be merely a 
certain regularity in the order of possible experience — it need not 


be metempirical., H. N. GarpDINER. 


Essai critique sur Tlesthétique de Kant. Par Victor Bascn. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1896. — pp. xiv, 623. 


Ever since the beginning of the Kantian renaissance the philo- 
sophical world has been deluged with expositions, elaborations, and 
criticisms of the Kantian philosophy. Essays, treatises, pamphlets, 
reviews — to say nothing of the large number of more pretentious 
works — have sprung up in wonderful profusion. During this time 
Kant’s philosophy of the beautiful, wherein alone, according to 
Hegel, the Kantian philosophy rises to speculative heights, has been 
in a measure overlooked. Whatever the explanation may be, the 
fact is that comparatively few professional philosophers have seri- 
ously concerned themselves with Kant’s philosophy of the beautiful. 
M. Basch’s announcement, therefore, that he intends to devote 
three or, perhaps, four volumes to the exposition and criticism of 
Kant’s theory of aesthetics will attract considerable attention, and 
the work, when completed, will occupy a rather unique place among 
the contributions to Kantian literature. The volume before us is 
to occupy the third place in the series. One of the unpublished 
volumes of the series will be historical. It will trace the origin of 
Kant’s aesthetics, and will show how feeling, after having been re- 
duced by the disciples of Descartes and Leibnitz to a confused, 
lower form of cognition, has become, owing to the influence of the 
writers upon aesthetics, to be recognized as a specific mental fact, 
irreducible to either cognition or desire. Another volume is to furnish 
an exposition of Kant’s doctrine of aesthetics. The nature of the 
contents of this part is sufficiently well indicated by the proposed 
title, Lxposition de l’esthétique de Kant. 

The author states the object of the present work to be “to submit 
to a vigorous and minute criticism Kant’s aesthetics, and to substi- 
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tute for those theories which seem erroneous some solutions less 
imperfect and in harmony with the results of modern psychology.” 
The £ssai is divided into seven chapters, dealing with (1) the method 
of Kant (pp. 1-28), (2) Kant’s theories of feeling (pp. 29-107), (3) 
the theoretical reflective judgment (pp. 108-150), (4) the aesthetical 
reflective judgment (pp. 151-224), (5) the aesthetic feeling (pp. 225- 
400), (6) genius and the beautiful arts (pp. 401-496), (7) the beauti- 
ful and its modifications (pp. 497-601). In discussing the * method’ 
employed in the Critique of Judgment, the author points out, first, that 
Kant was not concerned to search for a new method of investigating 
the newly discovered realm of feeling. He was content to apply not 
only the general @ friori method, but also the particular processes of 
the former Critigues. Instead of first showing that there are in the 
domain of feeling certain centres which are free from contingency 
and arbitrariness, Kant proceeds to search for the a friwri element 
in the feeling experience. He never doubted the existence of this, 
and did not see the need of demonstrating its existence. The point 
of departure here, as in the former Critiques, is dogmatic, and not 
critical. Now, by what authority, asks M. Basch, does Kant apply 
his peculiar method to the problem of beauty? Kant himself con- 
fessed that a science of beauty is impossible, that in matters of 
taste all rules are ineffectual, and that the Critique of Taste must 
remain only a critique. But he proceeds to affirm that there are 
_@ priori principles of feeling analogous to those of cognition and 
desire, and asks how these principles are possible. Herein consists 
the chief defect of his method, viz., the assumption of principles 
{ whose existence he has not proved. This defect is especially notice- 
i able in the Critigue of Judgment. The Critique of Taste, therefore, 
. is neither complete nor impartial. If we agree with Kant in making j 
beauty exist in a particular state of the spectator, #¢., in the har- 
: mony of the cognitive faculties, the only method which it is legitimate 
to employ is the psychological. If the feeling of beauty is to be 
understood, we must submit it to the same analysis that is made of 
any other complex psychical phenomenon. It is also necessary to 
trace the origin of this feeling from its earliest manifestations to its 
latest, if we would adequately comprehend its nature. The psycho- 
logical and the historical are the proper methods of approaching the 
problem of beauty. 
The first part of Chapter II is occupied with a consideration of 
the relation of feeling to intellect and will. The author agrees with 
Kant in marking off feeling as an original faculty of the human mind, 
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but points out that Kant was not able to free himself from the intel- 
lectualism that characterized all his writings. For no sooner had 
feeling been recognized by him as an independent faculty, than it 
was subordinated to Judgment, an intellectual faculty. The latter 
part of this chapter is given to a discussion of recent psychological 
theories of feeling, and to a statement of the view maintained by 
the author. The third chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
character of the Reflective Judgment in general and to the place it 
occupies in the Kantian system, It is shown how Kant, in describ- 
ing the character of this faculty, has enabled us to get an insight 
into the character of the Diéing-an-sich. ‘The ground of both the 
material world and the spiritual world, the real thing-in-itself, is Will 
or Freedom. ‘This free will which constitutes the foundation of phe- 
nomena reveals itself in organic nature and the beautiful.” The 
principal criticism which M. Basch directs against Kant’s conception 
and treatment of the Reflective Judgment is that Kant did not give 
the idea of purposiveness which the Reflective Judgment employs, 
general extension so as to make it universally applicable, and bring 
it into harmony with the general theory of physical, intellectual, and 
moral development. The chief purpose of the fourth chapter is to 
exhibit the nature and origin of ‘the main defect of the Kantian 
aesthetic,’ viz., the conception of an aesthetic judgment. A judgment 
in which feeling, instead of preceding the act of judging, follows it 
(otherwise it would be considered a logical judgment), a judgment 
which must be at the same time both a feeling and a rule of the 
superior cognitive faculties, is a contradiction and cannot exist. The 
difficulties attending the effort to ascribe necessity and universality 
to judgments of taste, are enumerated in the latter part of this 
chapter. 

Chapter V is taken up with an attempt to answer the following 
questions : (1) What is the aesthetic feeling, and in what does it con- 
sist? (2) In what does this feeling differ from the feelings with 
which we have long confused it, notably, the feelings of the agree- 
able, of the useful, perfect, and good? (3) Can aesthetic feelings be 
universally valid? The answers to these questions are important 
enough to be given in detail. First, there are seven kinds of feeling 
which may claim to be the aesthetic feeling par excellence: the feel- 
ing of the agreeable, the formal objective feeling, the feeling of the 
harmony of the imagination and understanding, the feeling of pur- 
posiveness, the feeling of universality, the aesthetic moral feeling, 
the metaphysical aesthetic feeling. It is open to question whether 
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Kant is justified in recognizing the feeling of the harmony of the 
cognitive faculties as the only real aesthetic feeling, and whether all 
the others can be reduced to that one. M. Basch shows, in refer- 
ence to the second question, that Kant based the distinction of aes- 
thetic judgments from all others on the ground of a supposed 
disinterestedness as regards the existence of the object judged beauti- 
ful. But the ground is insufficient. The doctrine of disinterested- 
ness resembles the categorical imperative. They are both creations 
or ideals of the human reason, and never exist in perfect purity. 
They are mere postulates, and not psychological facts. The author 
answers the third question in the negative, and adds that a univer- 
sally valid canon of beauty is undesirable. The establishment of a 
universally valid ideal, he maintains, would destroy all originality, all 
spirit of initiation. We claim for the human spirit the right to err ; 
we claim for it the liberty of aesthetic error, just as we claim the right 
of moral and intellectual error. There is not, happily for all those who 
love art, in the infinite diversity of its incarnations a beauty unique 
and universal. There is not a unique taste, canonical, which it would 
be possible to teach in the schools, and transmit like mathematical 
truth. We cannot hope for the establishment of a universally valid 
canon of beauty. 

Chapter VI contains a discussion of Kant’s theory of art in the 
light of modern art theory. Chapter VII deals with the beautiful 
and its modifications, —— the sublime, the ugly, the comic, and the 


humorous. 


it will be seen from the wide range of subjects treated by our 
author that he possesses a remarkably extensive knowledge of both 
the theoretical and practical sides of art. Another prominent feature 
of the work is the impatience displayed with all efforts, except the 
psychological, to explain the aesthetic experience. Although not 
over friendly to Kant’s philosophy, his interpretation of it is usually 
correct, and his criticisms, in the main, are sound. There are, how- 
ever, a few inaccuracies to which attention may be called. In dis- 
cussing Kant’s refutation of the Wolffian theory that ‘ beauty consists 
in objective internal purposiveness, or perfection,’ M. Basch’s lan- 
guage (pp. 186 ff.) might lead one to suppose that Kant maintains 
that the object judged ‘ beautiful’ is entirely different from the object 
judged ‘perfect.’ This interpretation of Kant makes an addition to 
the theory which is not warranted by the language of the Critique of 
Judgment. tis quite true that it was Kant’s great and constant 
purpose to remove every possibility of confounding judgments of 
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taste with judgments of the perfect. One might go further, and say 
that the whole of the Critique of the Aesthetical Judgment was planned 
and executed with a view to enforcing that distinction; that every 
argument was framed with the clear purpose of driving home the 
doctrine that the two classes of judgment are radically different. But 
that is quite different from the assertion that Kant denied that a 
beautiful object can alsu be a perfect object. Kant was discussing 
the two classes of judgment and their differences, and did not say 
anything respecting the character of the object. He maintains that 
the judgment of taste, gva judgment of taste, says absolutely nothing 
about the nature of the object, except that it is adapted to excite a 
harmonious play of understanding and imagination. In order to 
judge an object perfect, one must approach it with an ideal standard 
to which it must conform. Here, it is clear, we have a logical judg- 
ment according to concepts. But in an aesthetic judgment no concept 
is required; judgments of this kind are limited to the mere assertion 
of a contemplative delight which a given object produces. Whether 
or not a beautiful object must also be a perfect object is left for 
philosophers of the beautiful to determine. Kant did not discuss 
the question; the single point upon which he insists is that at the 
time beauty is experienced there is no concept or purpose present to 
the mind of the person judging. 

A question of historical interest is raised by a statement regarding 
the ground of Kant’s adoption of the threefold nature of mind. 
After referring to the activity in aesthetics which brought to the fore- 
ground the feeling experience, the author states (p. 30) that Kant 
adopted the view of Tetens and Mendelssohn, and substituted for 
the bipartite division of the mental faculties the tripartite, and was 
thus led to plan a critique of feeling analogous to the former critiques 
of intellect and will. From this statement one might infer that Kant 
had not given the question of the proper division of the mind’s 
powers any attention, and adopted the division suggested by Tetens 
and Mendelssohn because it seemed, after examination, to be more 
nearly in accord with the real nature of the mind. But, as a matter 
of fact, as early as 1763, the date of the publication of the Uvvter- 
suchung tiber die Deutlichkeit der Grundsdtze der natiirlichen Theologie 
und Moral, Kant saw the need of a careful examination of the mind’s 
functions. In this work he points out that satisfactory explanations 
of the feelings of the sublime, the beautiful, disgust, etc., have never 
been furnished, because adequate analyses of the mental faculties 
have never been made. It is evident from this and similar expres- 
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sions that the problem of the true division of the faculties was 
clearly before Kant at that early date. An attempt to trace the steps 
and influences by which he came to adopt the threefold division of 
mind would take account first of the influence of Baumgarten and 
Meier, who were his guides in the field of aesthetics. The teachings 
of such zealous students of aesthetics as these men were, would 
naturally lead to an increased sense of the importance of the feeling 
life and to a recognition of feeling as a fundamental activity of the 
mind. It is highly probable, also, that Kant knew Sulzer’s treatise, 
of 1771, in which he insisted that the Wolffian division of mind into 
Intellect and Will implied an undue disregard of the sensations of 
the agreeable and disagreeable, and that the faculty of being affected 
in a pleasant or unpleasant manner should be coordinated with the 
faculty of ideas. There is no ground for supposing, however, that 
Kant could have received more than an impetus to his own reflec- 
tions from the writings of Sulzer. Historians agree in saying that 
the most direct and marked influence upon Kant’s reflection respect- 
ing the true division of the mind’s powers came from Tetens and 
Mendelssohn. But it must be admitted that we cannot determine 
exactly how much Kant owes to Tetens and Mendelssohn, or to any 
other investigators, and how much is due to his own independent 
reflection. The proposed innovation in the division of the funda- 
mental powers of mind was only one of the many psychological 
- novelties with which the air was charged. And Kant, like every 
great scientific worker, was responsive to the influences of his time, 
and in turn influenced the world of thought and action about him. 
Another question of historical interest is suggested by the author’s 
statement (Introduction, p. iv) that “the Critigue of Judgment was 
composed to fill certain /acunae which Kant had found in his former 
researches, to throw a bridge — to use one of Kant’s favorite expres- 
sions — between the realm of freedom and the realm of nature.” 
The question raised by this statement is: Did Kant deliberately 
set about the task of writing the third critique to bridge the gulf 
between the Critiques of Pure and Practical reason? It is the 
belief of the reviewer that this was not a part of his original pur- 
pose, and that it was not until after the completion of the Critique 
of Taste, and probably after it had been united with the Critique of 
Teleology under the title Critigue of Judgment, that it occurred to 
him that the principle illustrated in the last critique would mediate 
the results of the first two. The chief purpose Kant had in mind 
when he designed the third critique was to discover a priori princi- 
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ples for the faculty of feeling, as had been done already for intellect 
and will. After feeling had been raised to the rank of an indepen- 
dent mental faculty, Kant proposed to discover the a priori grounds 
of its activity. Incidentally, he intended to mediate the results of 
the earlier critiques in a manner that may be designated as external 
or formal. ‘Thus, in the preface, the object of the work is said to be 
“to determine whether judgment, which in the order of our cognitive 
faculties forms a mediating link between understanding and reason, 
has also a frivri principles for itself, and whether they give a rule 
a priori to the feeling as the ‘ mediating link’ between the cognitive 
faculty and the faculty of desire, just as understanding prescribes laws 
a priori to the first and reason to the second.” That is, the first two 
critiques had established @ priori principles for intellect and will, and 
the idea of completeness demanded that a similar work be performed 
for feeling, which, in Kant’s table, stands between intellect and will. 
It is at once apparent that “ mediation” as described in the fore- 
going is merely external or formal, and does not in any way imply a 
real, or inner, mediation of the opposing doctrines of the Critiques of 
Pure and Practical reason. Another argument, negative in charac- 
ter, that may be advanced to show that Kant did not, in the first 
place, design the third critique to bridge the chasm between the 
other two is derived from a letter written to Reinhold a little more 
than two years before the publication of the Critique of Judgment. In 
this letter Kant speaks of the three parts of philosophy, each of which 
has its own independent principles; but nothing is said of the medi- 
ating function which he attributed to the work at a later date. If 
Kant designed the Critique of Taste to represent a method of uniting 
the different parts of his philosophy into a real system, or if any 
such purpose had occurred to him at the time he wrote to Reinhold 
respecting the forthcoming work, why did he not refer to the fact? 
It is highly improbable that he would fail to mention so important a 
function if it had then occurred to him. Still another thing that 
seems inexplicable on the theory that the Critigue of Judgment was 
written to mediate the opposing results of the earlier works, is the 
fact that nowhere in the discussion of the aesthetical and teleological 
judgments is there any mention of the mediation. It seems incredi- 
ble that Kant should have planned a work to unite the opposing 
parts of his system, and still make no reference to his purpose in the 
course of the discussion. One naturally would expect to find an 
indication of the way in which the principle illustrated is to be 
applied. The more probable theory is that it was after Kant decided 
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to unite the Critiques of Aesthetical and Teleological judgment under 
the same title, because both centre about the notion of purposive- 
ness, that it occurred to him that the third critique would harmonize 
the results of the earlier critiques. 
A careful study of the £ssai possibly would disclose other minor 
inaccuracies similar to those already referred to. Nevertheless, the a 
general character of the discussion is so admirable that students of 
the theory of beauty and those desiring an evaluation of Kant’s 
contribution to aesthetics, will await with interest the remaining 
volumes of the series. D. R. Mayon. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Die Krisis in der Psychologie. Wity. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 2, pp. 

227-249. 

In this second article of the series the author discusses some features of 
Rehmke’s Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologie. The chief points of 
attack are Rehmke’s explanation of change and his attempt to make the 
soul individual, but not a thing. Rehmke tries to explain change in things 
by his concept of Augendlickseinhetten, which are themselves unchange- 
able. This reduces the individual to the purely conceptual relation of 
genus and species, and takes us out of the realm of experience into that of 
speculation. It is no easier to explain change in the soul, for the subjective 
element whereby the Seelen-Konkretes is distinguished from the Dingeinheit 
is itself unchangeable, but is supposed in some mysterious way to produce 
change. Rehmke seeks to establish the individuality of the soul, and at 
the same time to avoid the error of making the soul a thing. The differ- 
ence between the Dingeinheit and the Seelen-Konkretes seems to be that 
the subjective element is present in the latter and not in the former. But 
the individual consciousness is individual, as distinguished from the univer- 
sal consciousness, only by being in time and space. Hence the Seelen- 
Konkretes is only another form of the See/en-Ding which Rehmke has 
tried to avoid. — After discussing these two main points, the author offers 
objections to Rehmke’s theories of pleasantness and unpleasantness, of will 
and of space, and to his position with regard to psycho-physical parallelism. 
The point of view from which all the criticisms are made is that of opposi- 
tion to the spiritualistic tendencies of psychology. [E,,en B. TALBOT. 


Le sommeil et la cérébration inconsciente durant le sommeil. L. DucGas. 
Rev. Ph., XXII, 4, pp. 410-421. 


Sleep and waking are not distinct groups of psychic processes. The two 
conditions are contiguous in time, and one is often taken by the subject for 
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the other. They are so far from being incompatible that they are sometimes 
simultaneous. Thus a mother in the deepest sleep may be awake to every 
sound from her infant. The truest sleep is unconscious, but the difference 
between waking and dreaming or conscious sleep is simply that between 
active and passive attention. The dream is the automatic functioning of 
the mind. The activities of the higher cerebral centres and the higher intel- 
lectual operations are impaired or suspended. The dreamer apprehends his 
mental states, but as a rule cannot control or compare them, cannot judge or 
reason. The dream is psychic anarchy, affective and intellectual. Absurdity 
is not, however, its distinctive characteristic, for any mental operation which 
has become habitual may be continued mechanically during sleep. This 
fact partially explains the extraordinary stories of mental tasks performed in 
sleep. As to reports of lessons learned in sleep, we should notice that the 
moment when one falls asleep is peculiarly favorable to an act of memoriz- 
ing on account of the absence of distractions from without, and that the 
moment when one wakes with recuperated brain is equally favorable to the 
recall of the memories so formed. If, however, an invention is always pro- 
duced far Vheureux instinct dune téte bien faite, it is comprehensible 
that sleep, which suspends reflection and restores to the mind its native or 
acquired spontaneity, should precipitate discoveries of profound thinkers. 
ELEANOR A. M. GAMBLE. 


Sur les transformations de nos images mentales. Jet aN PHILIPPE. 
Rev. Ph., XXII, 5, pp. 481-493. 
The writer presents the results of some observations and experiments on 
_the transformations which certain mental images, commonly considered 
exact and permanent memories, undergo without our knowledge. His 
method was suggested by M. Flournoy of Geneva. The experiment, in its 
most important features, is as follows. The subject, with closed eyes, 
handles a small object, familiar, or at least not unknown to him, in such a 
way as to obtain a visual image of it. This image he is made to draw im- 
mediately, and at successive intervals of from fifteen to twenty days, and 
then at intervals of one or two months or more. Each time he supposes 
that the demand will never be repeated. A comparison of the series of 
images obtained from each subject shows that the transformations suffered 
by such images are of at least three types. (1) The image may disappear, 
either by elimination or by confusion of its details, so utterly that the sub- 
ject is not able to indicate it even verbally. This obliteration is likely to 
occur when the image is vague from the first. (2) By the substitution of 
other details for those of its original form, the image may alter its form 
entirely, or (3) may conform more and more to the general type of the 
group to which it belongs. This third sort of transformation is the most 
common in adults, for in all normal mental life, by a constant application of 
the law of economy, useless details disappear to make room for that which 
is necessary to the whole. ELEANOR A. M. GAMBLE. 
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The Psychology of Human Progress. HELEN Bosanquet. Int. J. E., 
VII, 3, pp. 265-281. 


This article is an application of a few psychological conceptions to certain 
problems in sociology. The difficulty arising from the lack of progressive 
wants in some men is explained psychologically as a lack of disturbance of 
the mental equilibrium. The remedy is found in compelling both children 
and grown persons to struggle mentally in solving their own life problems. 
When means to ends are discovered, mental stability is renewed. The law 
is that the more mental equilibrium is disturbed, the more exposed it is to 
fresh disturbances. Hence every new interest multiplies interests, and the 
danger of becoming automatic at a low stage of development is diminished. 
Mr. Stout's theory of noetic synthesis when applied to sociology means (1) 
that the new cannot be assimilated unless the mind is prepared to receive 
it ; (2) that society is held together by the presence, in its individuals, of 
similar affections, tendencies to gregariousness, and reasoning powers ; (3) 
that the higher the stage of development, the more definitely organized is 
the reasoning process of the individual minds and the society constructed 
by those minds. The individual is governed in his reasoning by the idea of 
the whole matter under consideration rather than by the special idea last 
emerging. Children and the poor should be taught to find means to ends. 
The incentive to action should be neither fear of punishment nor hope of 
reward apart from the consequences of the action itself. It should be 
interest in definite ends and the means leading to ends as organic parts of 


life. Mary G. ALLEN. 


Einige Experimente iiber Gesichtsbilder im Traum. J. M. Voup. 
Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XIII, 1, 2, pp. 66-74. 


A small object was fixated for a few minutes by the subject immedi- 
ately before sleeping at night. The following morning the dream of the 
night was recorded. Some 300 experiments were made upon people of 
various ages and occupations. It was found that the color, form, and size 
of the object often appeared in the dream. Sometimes a complementary 
color appeared. The qualities of the object appeared in new combinations, 
and often elements from previous experiences were intermingled. The 
author concludes that the visual apparatus reproduces just before awakening 
the conditions of the previous evening. The fact that elements from daily 
experience and from the special presentation of the evening unite in various 
new syntheses, he explains by independent functioning of the various brain 
cells involved in perception. I. M. BENTLEY. 


Die psychologischen Grundlagen der Beziehungen zwischen Sprechen und 
Denken. BENNO ERDMANN. Ar. f. sys. Ph., III. 2, pp. 149-173. 


This is a continuation of two articles summarized in a previous number 
of the Review (VI, 3). The third stage in the development of speech is 
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that in which one comes to understand written language. According to 
prevailing methods, reading and writing are taught together ; but it will be 
convenient to consider reading first. In the understanding of written 
language, three processes are united : (1) cognition of the visual forms, (2) 
understanding of their sound values, (3) understanding of the meaning. 
The cognition of visual forms is considered first. We assume, for con- 
venience, that the child begins with the study of the separate letters. He 
soon learns to recognize each as a visual whole. It is also, ordinarily, a 
simultaneous whole for him, #.z., its essential parts are recognized without 
eye-movement. This recognition, however, does not depend wholly on the 
given visual stimulus, but may be partly due to previous stimuli. Those 
components of the new stimulus which are like (g/etchartig) clements of an 
earlier stimulus produced by the same letter tend to call up these residual 
elements. The result is an afpferceptive, as distinguished from an assoc?- 
ative, fusion. This apperceptive fusion is of great service in helping the 
child to recognize the different letters readily. After the letters have 
become familiar, the child soon begins to recognize words as wholes. Apper- 
ceptive visual supplementing is of assistance here. Often, without eye- 
movement, only a part of the word can be clearly seen, and yet this part 
is sufficient for recognition. It cannot be proved directly that such supple- 
menting takes place, but the results of psychological experiment make it 
practically certain. The amount of attention which children have to give 
to the letters and words explains, in part at least, the fact that they so often 
read without really grasping the meaning. When the characters and words 
have become more familiar, the attention paid to them and to the acoustic 
_ images of the sounds represented by them becomes less, as the attention 
given to the thought becomes greater. The strength of the visual memory 
is an important factor in reading. The rest of the article is occupied with 
an account of an interesting case of verbal-visual memory. 
ELLEN B. TALBor. 


Was lehrt der I11. Internationale Psychologen-Kongress in Miinchen? 
R. Witty. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 1, pp. 97-106. 


This article is a protest against certain features of the recent Psychologi- 
cal Congress. The two main criticisms are (1) that ‘ psychology ' was made 
to include many other branches of science ; and (2) that the influence of a 
spiritualistic philosophy was evident in the case of many of the speakers. 
In this connection, Stumpf’s Opening Address and Lipps’ Concept of 
the Unconscious in Psychology are severely criticised. 

ELLEN B. TALBOT. 


La psicologia dei sentimenti, G. Vita. R. 1. d. Fil., XI, 2, pp. 253-295- 


This article is a discussion of recent publications on the feelings, and 
especially of Ribot’s work La psychologie des sentiments. The writer 
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divides theories in regard to the feelings into intellectualism and volitional- 
ism. The intellectualist school in Germany is represented by the Herbar- 
tians, who derive feelings from the harmony and contrasts of representations. 
In contradiction to this is the view of Schopenhauer and his followers, which 
regards the inner complex of impulses, desires, and feelings that constitutes the 
will to be the sole moving force, the intellect as such being passive. Ribot, 
however, divides the prevailing theories into the intellectualist — according 
to which the affective states are secondary or derived qualities or modes of 
cognition — and the physiological, which correlates all affective states with 
biological conditions, and regards them as the direct expression of the 
vegetative life; and himself adopts the latter. This division, however, 
does not take account of the modified form of volitionalism upheld by 
Wundt, Paulsen, Héffding, and other writers. Ribot tends to treat feelings 
as having no importance except as signs of the state of the organism, failing 
to recognize that the ultimate object of psychological investigation must be 
a psychological fact. The theory of the emotions held by James, Lange, and 
in substance by Ribot, is criticised as leading to the conclusion pointed out 
by Wundt of excluding from the feelings those unaccompanied by physical 
expression. According to Ribot, feeling is not merely separable from, but 
even in opposition to cognition, so that the intellectual life grows at the 
expense of the life of feeling. But the existence and strength of the intel- 
lectual feelings disprove this; all great men of science are witnesses to the 
force of the emotions excited by intellectual work, and civilization and 
progress have not weakened but rather elevated and enriched the emotional 


life. E. RItcute. 


The Religious Instinct. HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. Mind, No. 21, 
pp. 40-58 ; No. 22, pp. 182-203. 


With the growth in complexity of life in communities, there are many 
forces at work leading to a repression of racial influences, and to an emphasis 
of individual variant ones ; bringing about, on the whole, an emphasis of 
reason and a subordination of instinct; and leading thus to a subversion 
of the order of instinct efficiency which has become established in us. 
But the development of the higher life is, on the whole, determined by a 
process the exact reverse of the above. Hence the perfection of racial life 
would seem to demand the evolution in the race of a governing instinct, 
which would be regulative of reason in its relation to instinct, which would 
tend to suppress the variant principle, and to emphasize the force of instinc- 
tive appeal. Such a function is performed by the religious instinct. It 
may be questioned whether our religious activities are the expression of an 
instinct. Common sense answers this affirmatively. Psychologically, in- 
stinctive actions (as was shown in the first article of this series) are deter- 
mined by their organization, and especially by some biological end which 
this organization subserves. The proof of the first point, viz., that the 
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actions expressive of religious feeling are organic in their nature, will be 
treated more fully in the next article of the series. The biological end 
subserved by religious activities has already been suggested. In favor of 
the instinctive nature of religious expression is the fact of its universality 
in man in one degree or another. Again, if this governing instinct exists 
at all, we should expect just what we find, viz., that religious expression, 
as far as we know, is limited to man, and furthermore, that its highest 
developments appear in those races in which social consolidation is most 
advanced. Also, like the expression of all true instincts, it seems often to 
be spontaneously developed. Finally, its universal presence and _persist- 
ence shows that it has fulfilled some function of value in the development 
of the race.—This hypothesis must be judged by a study of the effects 
produced by the varied expressions of religious feeling. These special 
activities, which fall into a few groups, serve to emphasize the order of 
impulse efficiency, to which reference was made. Later formed instincts 
would not present themselves to consciousness with as much force as the 
impulses of individualistic significance and those relating to reproduction. 
The primitive man, in whom social instincts are beginning to develop, will 
with difficulty recognize as definite and distinct the impulses they determine ; 
and these would first claim attention, if they happened to appear in the 
form of hallucinations. In general, the conditions which induce hallucina- 
tory states are the very ones which would restrain individualistic reaction, 
and allow the less forceiul but broader impulses to assert themselves. In 
hallucination there is a concentration of thought upon states of purely sub- 
jective origin. Where the processes are not carried to extremes, similar 
mental states will prevail, which would be closely related to the more start- 
ling experience. Hence we speak of our consciousness of the pressure of 
our impulses as though voices spoke within us. Now the various groups of 
religious expression suppress individualistic reaction, and lead us to listen 
for “the guiding voices.” To hold that religious habits are forced upon 
the race altogether by tradition and custom cannot account for their persis- 
tence in wide groups of men, especially when there is found a common 
source of the most varied types, and a common trend to one special bio- 
logical benefit.—In studying the habits of seclusion, fasting, self-torture, 
and mysterious ceremonies, the theory is advanced that they originated 
and have persisted because of the impressive hallucinations which- they 
frequently occasion. Such habits cannot be accounted for on the ground 
of individual advantage. In cases where men, removed by seclusion from 
normal environment, receive inspirations; or where, by fasting, their vitality 
is reduced sufficiently to overcome any natural demand for spontaneous 
activities; or where, by torture, deeper-lying instincts are aroused; or where, 
by ceremonies, habits of listening and restraint are fostered, individual- 
istic instincts are suppressed, and racial inspirations arise. The habit of 
prayer cannot be explained on the same theory. The accompanying atti- 
tudes indicate that it arose in connection with efforts to obtain mercy from 
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human conquerors; and on account of fear of higher beings it was used 
in addressing them. But even if it thus originated, it could not have 
persisted on the ground of individual advantage. There is a racial 
benefit gained by the implied restraint and listening for command, in that 
the mental attitude involved is the very one that would tend to subordinate 
the individual variant to the racial tendencies. In the same way, mutatis 
mutandis, are to be explained sacrificial customs and such self-sacrifice as 
celibacy. Making pilgrimages, praying in companionship with fellow-men, 
and all worshipping in common, strengthen the social bonds. —In an earlier 
article, it was seen that the latest elaboration of the tendency to elemental 
variance is reason, and it is now clear that in individualistic suppression, 
in the cry for aid and guidance, we gain that complex psychic state called 
‘faith.’ Hence the main function of religious expression lies in the subor- 
dination of reason to faith, although this does not preclude other possible 
functions of value. In terms more strictly ethical, this conclusion may be 
thus briefly stated: the religious instinct leads us in accordance with the 
best that is in us to act impulsively, without waiting for the slow processes 
of argument and conviction. It does not perfect our moral code, but serves 
to give us an instinctive tendency toward the highest, as our moral life 


unfolds. . ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Les trois dialectiques: III, La dialectique religieuse. J. J. Gourp. 
Rev. de Mét., V, 3, pp. 285-319. 


I. The Religious Object. The religious dialectic has an object, but not 
a domain, of its own. If one assign the world which is ‘ given’ to theoreti- 
cal dialectic, and the world which ‘gives’ to practical dialectic, nothing 
remains over to dispose of. If, then, a third dialectic is to be formed, it 
must be by appropriating elements abandoned by its predecessors in their 
own respective domains. It can have no object but the ‘ incoérdinated ’ or 
the ‘Absolute.’ Again, the ‘incodérdinated’ and the ‘Absolute’ answer 
equally well to designate that which religion has actually offered as its most 
characteristic conception. If one can doubt of the existence outside of that 
which cannot be coédrdinated, one cannot doubt its existence within. On 
the practical as well as on the theoretical side, the enemy remains in posi- 
tion. Dialectic has neither the power nor the right to exclude it definitively. 
—Il. The Jmmanent God. Here, particularly, we must avoid confusing 
the natural with the historical order. According to the natural order, one 
may say that dialectic begins with a sort of concrete phase. But soon the 
Absolute asserts itself. As ‘given’ it stands in contrast with scientific laws; 
as ‘ giving ’ it stands in contrast with moral laws. We think the Absolute 
in proportion as it acts in us, but also it acts in us in proportion as we think 
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it. This ‘ incoérdinated,’ which dialectic meets with under such diverse 
circumstances, is in a sense the substance of God. When dialectic has 
raised itself above evil and error, and attained power, it is God himself. 
And because this God dwells in the world, we may call him the immanent 
God.— III. Zhe Transcendent God. But the immanent God is not 
enough. The doctrine of mere immanence is also that of polytheism. How 
shall we attain the conception of complete unity? In similar circumstances 
science has had recourse to abstraction. That seems calculated to help us 
here. Nothing is to prevent one from abstracting the general unity of the 
Absolute, from forming its idea. Now the idea of the Absolute, in this 
sense, is not a pseudo-idea. It is neither contradictory nor incomprehen- 
sible. But this general unity is not what we have need of here. Unfortu- 
nately, it is less easy to obtain the unity which results from the elimination 
of that which may be coérdinated. To think always of God is to be a mys- 
tic. One may even say that the mystic alone is able to believe in the tran- 
scendent God. It should be remarked, however, that our transcendent 
God does not resemble the God of Deism any more than our immanent 
God resembles the God of Pantheism. Our transcendent God has signifi- 
cance only from the strictly religious point of view. —IV. Zhe Personal 
God. The transcendent God, in turn, should give place to the personal 
God. Two principal considerations require this: (1) the need of deter- 
mining further the unity of the Absolute, and (2) what is more important, 
the need which the religious dialectic has of correcting itself. We 
require a symbolism which shall represent the highest concentration of the 
Absolute to which we have been able to attain. This will become the God 
-in whom we really believe and whom we really love. In this sense the old 
theology has been able to say with justice that Christ is a divine person. 
We are now in possession of the characteristic essential to personality. The 
rest follows easily. Thus we should be justified in attributing to God a kind 
of memory. These determinations suffice. In short, religion will be found 
to synthesize all that dialectic had separated. E. A. 


L’ Idéalisme scientifique. Paropi. Rev. Ph., XXII, 3, pp. 280-295. 


This paper is the continuation of a former article (Rev. Ph., XXII, 2, 
pp- 144-159). The author proceeds with his statement of the philosophy 
of M. Durand de Gros. The first article gave his theory of life, but here 
his theory of being is set forth. From the structure of the nervous system 
and an analysis of life and consciousness, M. Durand concluded that mind 
and body are a unity, and that the mind is an active, creative power, the 
source of all functions and acts, and, through the instrumentality of organs, 
carries out all the purposes of thought, all the instincts of life, and all bodily 
movements. Every mind is a microcosm, and contains in germ all psychic 
functions and activities. But the special adjustments that are developed 
and give particularity, depend on particular conditions. Growth and devel- 
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opment are adaptation to the environment. This does not mean that life 
and energy come from without. The individual contains in itself its own 
actuality, its own future, its own end; the environment helps it to realize 
itself. It creates no faculty, no activity; it simply elicits them. The organ- 
ism and its external world are in interaction, and mutually produce each 
other. This avoids dualism, a theory which maintains two distinct sub- 
stances which do not react on each other. It answers materialism, for all 
our notions of matter are products of mind, and to subordinate spirit to 
matter is to make the mind a reflection of its own shadow. Matter as ex- 
tended is not opposed to spirit; it is a conception that can be analyzed into 
centres of force (atoms or monads) which are not extended. Thus psycho- 
logical analysis agrees with physical and chemical analysis, and the whole 
universe is resolved into units, monads, dynamic centres, or psychic centres. 
These units are not absolute and independent, but they are organic to the 
universe, and the best key to the solution of this problem is the human 
mind. The mind is a unity, and it includes in its unity different activities, 
various centres, and diverse thoughts; but not in the form of extension, 
discrete multiplicity, juxtaposition, and succession, in which they appear to 
the senses. To understand this organic unity of units is to comprehend the 
universe. “In the principle of life, in simple being, in the mind, this 7d 6», 
this 7d &, this 7d @efov of Greek metaphysics, that is, in being properly so 
called, we find the beginning and the end of all things, the alpha and the 
omega, the supreme reason, and final explanation of things.” This scientific 
idealism, logically carried out, reaches not only beyond the sense point of 
view, but it goes almost as far as Hegel’s logical idealism, which fixes upon 
thought as the true unity, when it asserts that the individual minds have 
their existence and unity in one reality and one Being, the absolute Unity. 


Epwin P. RoBINs. 


Das Ding-an-sich als Noumenon. M. J. Monrap. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

III, 2, pp. 129-149. 

The Ding-an-sich has too easily been dismissed from consideration as a 
caput mortuum. \t is not a mere fiction, and the author’s task in this paper 
is to discover its meaning. It is an outgrowth of Kant’s philosophy which 
takes a middle ground between dogmatism and scepticism. An analysis of 
knowledge showed Kant the dual nature of thought — the phenomenon and 
the subjective faculty behind the phenomenon. In his system the duality 
became a dualism, since he made the conditions of knowledge transcendent, 
behind and beyond the phenomenal world. Kant is right when he says there 
is something more than phenomena — his refutation of scepticism. There is 
something that appears: the reality, the Ding-an-sich. Noumenon and phe- 
nomenon imply each other. Now what is the noumenon, or Ding-an-sich ? 
This is answered by an analysis of thought. There are two kinds of think- 
ing: presentative and rational thought. Presentative thinking is merely 
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particular and subjective, and the perceiving subject is dependent on indi- 
vidual and momentary conditions. The Vorste//ung may or may not cor- 
respond to anything objective. But thought as such is universally valid and 
objective; it is free, and rises above all particulars. It is Reason. To 
really think is to think the true and real. False thinking is incomplete 
thinking. Error lies in the Vorsted/ung of thought, not in thought itself. 
But behind every Vorstel/ung there is reality, so in every error there is always 
some truth. To know an object is to think it, to go beyond the phenomenon 
to the thing in itself. True thought is rational thought, and its object, the 
Ding-an-sich, must necessarily be thought as rational. But what do reason 
and rational thought really mean? Thought does not consist of separate, 
isolated conceptions dependent on contingent circumstances; it is a system 
of conceptions organically linked together into a complete unity. The true 
object corresponds to the true thought, and is, therefore, not a dead result, 
but a living self-creating thought, an ideal system of living thoughts, a vois. 
In a word, the real thing in itself, as noumenon, is the true (subjective and 
objective) thinking reason, which is not dehind, but 7 the phenomena, their 
inmost substance and soul, the Idea. Thus it is the nature of thought to 
appear, but as appearance the thought is incomplete and externally related 
finite. In the Vorstellung everything is relative and conditioned by some 
other thing; as it afpears it does not correspond to the Idea (the neglect 
of this non-identity is the source of error). An object in imperfect relations 
is finite; in complete relations, infinite. The complete Idea is thought think- 
ing itself, self-consciousness, personality. In this conception, thought think- 
ing (conditioning) itself, consists the freedom of man. This is the logical 
result of Kant’s inquiry. Causality, as Kant puts it, binds the manifold of 
' phenomena together, but never completely. There is a loose end — the 
infinite regress. Causality, therefore, presupposes a causa sui. But this is 
not a first cause which occurred once and no longer exists, for the series 
would be xew incomplete. This causa sui is present in every link, and 
outer necessity and inner freedom are but aspects of the same reality. 
Causality rests on interaction, and interaction implies self-determination. 
But only in the self-consciousness of man is self-determination or freedom 


truly realized. Epwin P. Rosrns. 


Le hasard. Matpipier. Rev. Ph., XXII, 6, pp. 561-598. 


The problem of the nature of chance is ordinarily considered at once one 
of the most important and one of the most difficult problems with which 
philosophy has to deal. Important it certainly is, but its difficulty has 
been considerably exaggerated. This general impression of its difficulty 
may be attributed, in part at least, to the fact that it puzzled Aristotle. 
Since the work of Cournot, the problem has entirely lost this aureole of 
mystery. Before, chance was ‘ something irrational,’ or even ‘ something 
divine.’ Cournot broke the charm and brought the matter down to earth. 
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But if the more difficult part of the work has been done, we need not sup- 
pose that it has all been done. Hence the present contribution. — After 
considerable discussion, Maldidier defines chance as “ an interference, some- 
times singular, ordinarily unpredictable by reason of the complexity of its 
factors or of the too great number and variability of the disturbing influences 
to which they are exposed, in all cases unintentional and relatively contin- 
gent, although necessary in itself at the given moment and under the given 
circumstances, between two or several causal series reciprocally and rela- 
tively independent.” — He reaches the following conclusions : (1) The sci- 
entific idea of chance, less comprehensive than the vulgar notion in this, 
that it excludes the latter’s anthropomorphic and subjective element, pos- 
sesses an infinitely superior extension. (2) This idea, in part and only in 
part negative, corresponds in all its elements to an objective reality. Other- 
wise stated, chance exists in itself, not surely by virtue of being a cause, 
nor even, properly speaking, by virtue of being an effect, but rather by vir- 
tue of the objective and accessory character of certain effects. (3) If one 
consider the totality of events, and not merely the facts that are of human 
interest, scientifically or practically, fortuity is the almost universal rule, the 
normal, or that which we call so, the very great exception. (4) But chance 
admits of an infinity of degrees, and if the higher degrees, called pure 
chances, ordinarily evade scientific prediction and its consequences, the 
lower degrees, on the other hand, are easily enough treated. (5) There is, 
moreover, perfect continuity between the accidental and the normal, as well 
as between the accidental and the intentional. Hence a primary difficulty 
in discriminating them. (6) A second difficulty has to do with the fact that 
none of the elements constitutive of the accidental are absolute or suscepti- 
ble of rigorous determination. (7) The determination of chance, logically 
practicable, at all events, provided that one will content oneself with a more 
or less high degree of probability, reduces itself more and more nearly to 


the statement, exact or not, clear or not, of a numerical relation between 


different possibilities. EA 


On the Nature of the Notion of Externality. Howarp V. Knox. 
Mind, No. 22, pp. 204-227. 


Scientific idealism of the type of which Professor Karl Pearson is a’répresen- 
tative does nothing, so the author thinks, in the way of upholding the cause 
of science as against that of constructive metaphysics. Science is the 
explanation of physical events which run their course independently of con- 
sciousness, and is not a mere description of the routine of our perceptions. 
Absence of routine is characteristic of our perceptions and of mental phe- 
nomena as a whole, and in consequence the succession of conscious states 
must not be regarded as parallel with the series of physical sequences of 
which consciousness makes us aware. The recognition of an intelligible 
order in nature is hased upon the supposition that percepts answer to an 
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order of events in no wise dependent upon consciousness. Nor does this 
notion of externality to which we are committed mean merely ‘ external to 
my consciousness’; for the order of physical events fer se does not enter 
into the content of ‘ other consciousness’ that we can know. The ‘ physi- 
cal world’ and the ‘ external world’ are therefore interchangeable expres- 
sions. But if physical events must be thought of as external bodies and 
things, whose interactions and changes constitute physical events, must 
likewise be thought of as external. Theories (‘Apologetic Idealism’ in the 
author’s terminology) which substitute ‘mental conditions,’ or ‘ potential 
subjective existence,’ for the idea of unperceived existence either implicitly 
adopt the latter idea or reduce themselves to the assertion that mental states 
are the exclusively determining factors of perception. Again, with regard 
to the mechanism of perception, psycho-physics is committed to the notion 
of externality. — The metaphysical conclusion reached by the article is this: 
“ The question whether the external world exists, if intended as an inquiry 
into the constitution of the universe, is meaningless, simply because any 
question concerning the constitution of the universe can only be answered 


along the lines of the notion of externality.” Cant V. Town. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Immanuel Kant’s Critique of: Pure Reason: in Commemoration of the 
Centenary of its First Publication. Translated into English by F. Max 
MuLLex. New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1896. — pp. xxvi, 808. 

It must be a very material satisfaction, both to the teacher and to the 
student of the History of Philosophy, to know that Professor Max Miiller’s 
translation of the Critigue of Pure Reason is again in print. By last year 
the inconvenience of obtaining second-hand copies of the two volumes, 
edition of 1881, had become so considerable as to rule it out as a text-book, 
except for small (advanced) classes. One thing, at any rate, this disagree- 
able experience has shown us, and that is that Professor Miiller’s translation 
of the first Critégue has become practically indispensable for class-room 
purposes, no matter how faithful teacher and student may be in following 
the original text. A translation of some sort is necessary if the class is to 
get over the whole, or any considerable part, of the Critique in a single 
term or semester (as is often very desirable); and that Professor Miiller’s 
translation is the best we have, goes almost without saying. The very few 
who still maintain the superiority of Meiklejohn’s version can hardly escape 
the charge of eccentricity. It is true that Professor Miiller occasionally 
makes Kant clear in the translation when he is undoubtedly obscure in the 
text — indeed, he himself, in his introduction, confesses to something of 
the kind— but I have seldom, if ever, found such passages seriously 
misleading. 

It will be remembered that the first edition of this translation of the 
Critique appeared in 1881, “in commemoration of the centenary of its 
first publication,” and also that it was a particularly good example of 
book-making. For both reasons it is likely to be prized more than the first 
edition of such a book would ordinarily be. In this original edition, how- 
ever, the arrangement of the contents was somewhat peculiar. The first 
volume contained (1) Professor Miiller’s interesting introduction [pp. Lxii}; 
(2) a sketch of the development of Modern Philosophy to the time of 
Kant, by Professor Ludwig Noiré [pp. 1-359]; (3) a translation of the 
principal variations of the second edition of the Critigue from the text of 
the first edition [pp. 363-511]. The second and larger volume contained 
a complete translation of the text of the first edition (1781) with references 
to the variations in the second edition (1787) as given in the first volume. 
Now, this arrangement, while not seriously objectionable for literary pur- 
poses, caused a great deal of inconvenience when the book was used as a 
text-book. One felt that the variations should, by all means, have been 
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included in the volume containing the translation. While occupying only 
148 pages of the first volume, these variations are, of course, in some cases 
of very great importance; so that the two large volumes had to be carried 
to and from the lecture room, while one slightly larger volume would have 
contained all that was really needed. 

The present edition (1896) is in one large volume instead of two. On 
the ‘ copyright’ page, it is said to be “reprinted with alterations.” These 
alterations, however, do not seem to apply to the translation, which, so far 
as | have had opportunity to compare the two, is an accurate reprint of the 
first edition of the translation. In fact, the faithfulness of the reprint in 
one respect is rather amusing. Turn, ¢.g., to page 719 (of this edition) and 
you find the heading “ Supplement V [see vol. ii, p. 7]... The “ vol. ii,” 
of course, is vol. ii of the other edition, and, as the paging in this volume 
and that of the second volume of the 1881 edition by no means exactly 
correspond, the reference is incorrect. Here it happens to be only one 
page out of the way; but if one turn, ¢.g., to Supplement XXVI, the refer- 
ence is to “ vol. ii, p. 293.” In this case the reference should be to p. 274 
(of the present edition). Thus, while the references from the translation of 
the first edition of the Critigue to the variations in second edition, which 
are always designated by Roman numerals (¢.g., “ Supplement V” and 
“Supplement XXVI"), are correct, the references from the variations 
(printed here as an appendix) to the page of the translation to which they 
belong are uniformly incorrect, and sometimes very far out of the way 
indeed. 

The “alterations” in the present edition of the translation, then, as might 
be expected, are in the way of omission. Not only is Professor Noiré’s 
long historical introduction sacrificed, but also the introduction to the 
translation by Professor Miller himself. The former — be it said in brutal 
honesty —we relinquish without a pang; but it really seems a pity not to 
include at least some part of Professor Miiller’s introduction, which has a 
decided autobiographical as well as general literary interest. As it stands, 
the book has neither preface nor introduction of any kind, which gives it a 
somewhat decapitated appearance. 

But these omissions, even if carried to excess, have made it possible to 
print the translation and appendix (containing variations) in abundantly 
large type. For this the reader has great reason to be thankful. In fact, 
the printed page is just what it should be, so far as size of type, leading, 
etc., are concerned. One must add, however, that the paper on which the 
book is printed has a glazed surface, which is seriously objectionable. If, 
in the next edition, which must be called for before long, the book is 
printed on paper worthy of the plates, and an introduction is supplied, 
showing the relation of this to previous translations, in the conventional way, 
it will need but the correction of errors like those above noted to make this 
a perfectly satisfactory students’ edition of this, the best English translation 
of Kant’'s greatest work. E. A. 
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Contributions to the Analysis of the Sensations. By Dr. Ernst Macu. 
Translated by C. M. WILLIAMs. Chicago, Open Court Publishing Co., 
1897. — pp. ix, 208. 


This translation of Mach’s well-known work contains several new foot- 
notes and two appendices: one an article on “ Facts and Mental Symbols,” 
reprinted from the Zhe Monist for January, 1892; the other a description 
of some new acoustic apparatus. As its translator says, the matter in the 
book is by no means proportioned to its size. The problems which it dis- 
cusses comprise some of the most important points at issue in modern 
psychology, and an adequate criticism of its theories would involve writing 
a psychological treatise. 

Professor Mach’s position is an interesting one. He is a man of science 
who has recognized the fact that states of consciousness are the only im- 
mediate objects of knowledge. From this standpoint he opposes alike the 
“monstrous idea” that atoms can explain psychical processes, and the 
popular ‘monism’ which regards mind and matter as opposite phases of 
reality. For him the world of external nature is a world of sensations. 
The atoms of the physicist are simply convenient mental symbols. By 
way of compensation for this degree of philosophic enlightenment, Pro- 
fessor Mach takes a purely atomistic view of mind; the so-called ‘ego’ is no 
real unity, but a mere bundle of sensations. Space and time are sensations 
like the rest. If two figures which are differently colored are yet recog- 
nized as similar in form, this is because they are sensation complexes con- 
taining like elements, z.¢., like space sensations. And these space sensa- 
tions are sensations of innervation; that is, there is a direct consciousness 
of the amount of energy put forth in eye and other movements. Various 
phenomena tending to prove the existence of innervation sensations are 
discussed, but all of them would seem to be equally explicable on the theory 
now held by Wundt that the so-called innervation sensations are simply 
memory-images of movement sensations formerly peripherally excited. 
Professor Mach also believes in the existence of specific time sensations; 
for example, we distinguish the third bell-stroke in a series from the second 
because it is accompanied by a different time sensation. These time 
sensations are conditioned, he suggests, by progressive fatigue of the 
attention. 

In addition to the chapters discussing these subjects, the author takes up 
the consideration of sensations of tone. His theory of the physiology of 
tone supposes that but two “specific energies,” combined in varying pro- 
portions, correspond to the various audible tone-qualities. In order to 
explain why two tones when sounded together remain distinct, instead of 
fusing to a tone of intermediate pitch, we may assume a third energy, 
“similar to the sensation of innervation,” which serves as it were to localize 
the tones. The discussion of consonance is too complicated to be briefly 
stated. 
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It will be seen that the book is one which, by reason both of its 
author’s reputation and its own originality and suggestiveness, well deserved 
translation. But its conciseness and disconnectedness make it rather diffi- 
cult reading. One often gets the impression of a series of notes made for 
the writer’s own use, rather than of an exposition intended for the public. 


MARGARET WASHBURN. 


fear. By ANGELO Mosso. Translated from the fifth edition of the 
Italian by E. LouGu and F. Kirsow. London and New York, Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1896. — pp. 278. 


Students of psychology in America and England are much indebted to 
the translators of Professor Mosso’s well-known monograph. The trans- 
lation before us is a very readable version of an eminently readable book. 
As Mosso’s work is now for the first time accessible to English readers, 
some general remarks on its character and standpoint may not be out of 
place. 

The author evidently intended to address himself, not merely to psycholo- 
gists, but also to “ those unaccustomed to scientific work,” and he certainly. 
has succeeded in stating his results in a clear and interesting manner. 
The work is much wider in scope than its title would indicate ; it really 
contains, implicitly at least, a theory of ‘emotional expression’ in general. 
It brings out very clearly the direction of the advance which has been made 
in this field since Darwin’s Expression of the Emotions was written. The 
tendency has been to lay more stress on the principle which Darwin called 
“ The Direct Action of the Nervous System,” and to allow the other prin- 
ciples to fall into the background. This is explicitly stated by Mosso in 
his Introduction. “ Darwin attributed, I think, too much importance to 
the will considered as the cause of expression. We younger physiologists 
are more mechanical; we examine the organism more minutely; and it is in 
the structure of the organs that we seek the reasons of their functions ” 
(p. 10). The difference cannot be better illustrated than by the instance 
which Mosso himself cites, namely, the explanation of blushing. In ac- 
counting for this fact Darwin maintained that, whenever we know or 
imagine that others are depreciating us, our attention is strongly directed 
to ourselves, and particularly to that part of our body in regard to which 
we are most sensitive, namely, the face. The result of this is that the 
facial nerves are affected, and, through them, the facial capillaries. Mosso, 
on the other hand, tells us that “emotion occasions greater energy in the 
chemical processes of the brain; there is a modification in the nutrition of 
the cells, the nervous force is more rapidly consumed, and therefore the 
expansion of the blood-vessels of head and brain tend, by a more abundant 
supply of blood, to preserve the activity of the nerve centres” (p. 18). 
The principle is simply that “for the maintenance of life it is necessary 
that a dilatation of the blood-vessels should take place in all those organs in 
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which a disturbance occurs.” Blushing is thus to be explained in the same 
way as the reddening of the hands under compression. The process is 
physically conditioned throughout. 

In regard to ‘emotional expression ’ in general, Mosso lays down the fol- 
lowing principle: “‘ Our nervous system is so constituted that during violent 
emotion its activity discharges itself in all directions” (p. 164). One con- 
sequence of this is that quantity, not quality, of stimulus is the important 
thing; that is, given the same amount of stimulus, the expression will be the 
same in any given organism, whatever the nature of the stimulating situa- 
tion may be. Another result is that the phenomena of expression are 
largely accidental, and arise for the most part simply because nerve force 
once liberated must expend itself in some direction. Both these results 
have an obvious bearing on recent controversy with regard to emotion. 


Davip IRONS. 


Dante and Catholic Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century. By FRep- 
ERIC OZANAM. Translated from the French by Lucia D. Pycnowska. 
Published for the Cathedral Library Reading Circle. New York, The 
Cathedral Library Association, 1897. — pp. xv, 506. 


Among the many books bearing on the study of philosophy which have 
appeared during the last sixty years, Frederic Ozanam’s Dante and Catho- 
lic Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century is certainly one which the stu- 
dent of the Divina Commedia will have occasion to hail with thanks. It 
places him at once where he ought to stand to get a proper view of the 
masterpiece and estimate it as a whole. It is not the wealth of commen- 
taries that will open his eyes to the true greatness of the work. These, as 
experience has shown, will but too often prove a hindrance, —emdbarras de 
richesses. All great works, from the very fulness of their life, gather about 
them an undergrowth of that sort, which the true disciple will know how to 
use or throw aside according to his needs. 

No other writer, perhaps, was better qualified by temperament and schol- 
arship to prepare the way for Dante study than Ozanam. His love for the 
Florentine exile was genuine. He was brought under his spell when quite 
young, on his first visit to Rome. Standing before Raphael’s “ Disputa,” he 
asked himself what sort of a man it was whom the painter of painters had 
thought fit to place alongside of the Doctors of the Church, and he devoted 
the best years of his life to that study. In 1844 he was appointed for life 
to a chair in the Sorbonne, and about the years 1847 and 1850 he made 
the Divine Comedy the subject of his lectures. The readers of Dante and 
Catholic Philosophy in the Thirteenth Century cannot but feel the influ- 
ence of the author’s professorial career. The subject-matter unrolls with 
that certainty of design and surety of method that distinguishes all scientific 
minds in the development of their theme. 

The purpose of the work is to enable the student to grasp at once the 
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whole plan of the poem and its raison d’étre, and acquaint him with the 
causes underlying the historical and literary events of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and thus explain the sources from which the poet drew his 
first nourishment. The work begins with the tradition of letters in Italy to 
the Latin decadence; it traces with sympathetic and characteristic logic the 
whole of the poet's life and sufferings. The story of this austere life, all 
intelligence and feeling, no one could have written with such robust appre- 
ciation but a kindred spirit. The interest never flags. Among the more 
engrossing chapters may be pointed out, in Part II, Chapter II, « Evil,” 
Chapter III, “ Evil and Good in Conjunction and in Conflict,” Chapter IV, 
“Good”; in Part I1I, Chapter V, “ The Orthodoxy of Dante”; in Part 
IV, Chapter II, “ Beatrice, Influence of Women in Christian Society” ; in 
the documentary section, Chapter IV, “ Man,” Chapter V, “ Society, Phi- 
losophy of the Law.” Last but not least of the merits of this work is the 
diction, clear, concise, chaste, free alike from flowery ostentation and foggy 
ambiguity. The Church of France has always had an eye on the rhetoric 
of its nurslings; they are taken through the Humanities, and if they do not 
always come out wholly sound in point of logic, they do, generally speak- 
ing, in point of good grammar and composition. 

In regard to the translation of this good piece of work, we can only call 
it admirable, both in respect to fidelity to the text and excellence of 
expression. ‘The original has lost nothing by its transference into another 


language. C. R. Corson. 


Le réalisme métaphysique. Par Emice Tuouvarez. Bibliotheque de 
philosophie contemporaine. Paris, Alcan, 1894. — pp. 282. 


Metaphysical Realism is identified by the author of this work with meta- 
physical Rationalism. His aim is to show, as over against Scepticism, 
Positivism, and Criticism, “the absolute preponderance of reason over every 
other element in the world; that reason is . . . the absolute principle which, 
independently existing, gives to spirits and things their manner of being 
and their being” (p. 10). Arranging the rational factors of experience in 
a synthetic order, he contends that each lower principle presupposes and 
finds its complement in the higher, and that the latter determines more pro- 
foundly the nature of the reality implied in the lower. Thus he discusses, 
with special reference to Scepticism, the principles of abstract thought — 
identity and sufficient reason, analytic and synthetic judgments, and the 
various kinds of inference; with special reference to Positivism, the forms 
of sensibility —number, space, time, and quantity; with special reference to 
Criticism, the categories of the understanding — substance, cause, end, 
duty, and the principles of aesthetic judgment; finally, the existence and 
idea of God as the highest category in the system of Realism. The ‘ dog- 
matic ’ conclusion of the whole matter is “ belief in the unity of all [rational] 
principles, in the harmony of world and spirit, in the regularity and con- 
stancy of all rational laws, in their existence in God, their guarantee and 
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governor " (p. 276). The peculiarity of the author’s standpoint is that he 
makes the choice between this doctrine and the competing hypotheses rest 
ultimately on a judgment of worth. “ Aesthetics is the final criterion of 
things ” (p. 65). “All philosophies are engaged in a struggle for existence, 
and it is natural and rational to think that the most beautiful and harmoni- 
ous, the one most intrinsically perfect, should triumph” (p. 9). Faith 
marks both the beginning and the end of reason. “ Reason cannot tran- 
scend faith, because it presupposes at the start certain undemonstrated prin- 
ciples” (p. 56). And “when we reach the highest point of rational 
development, and all human certainty falters or disappears, it is by an act 
of belief that we are able to essay the final synthesis which connects the 
real with the ideal” (p. 65). We believe in the reality of God because we 
believe in the reality of the ideas of which God is the necessary postulate. 
But the conception of God is a paradox. “ The problem is to define a God 
which one could not blaspheme, even at the death-bed of one’s relatives, 
carried off by a brutal fatality; and all analogies of reason are here insuf- 
ficient and impotent; there seems to be no alternative between despair and 
faith ” (p. 264). The faith of the author seems to be that it is always best 
to believe the best. The book contains much that is suggestive. It is an 
interesting and sincere attempt to rehabilitate dogmatic metaphysics by 
employing the method of Hegel to correct Kant, and the spirit of Kant’s 
moral faith to qualify the dogmatism of metaphysics. jy NN Garpiner. 


Karl Ernst von Baer und seine Weltanschauung. Von Dr. REMIGIUS 
ST6LZLE, Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Wiirzburg. Re- 
gensburg, Nationale Verlagsanstalt, 1897. — pp. xi, 687. 


Karl Ernst von Baer (1792-1876), eminent for his contributions to natu- 
ral science, geography, anthropology, and ethnography, was also interested in 
philosophical, and particularly in metaphysical, questions. The author of 
the present work has sketched a complete outline of Baer’s philosophy from 
the materials contained in his numerous works (over 260 in number), his 
correspondence, and the manuscripts communicated by his grandson, Herr 
von Lingen, in St. Petersburg. The book falls into five parts. The first 
division deals with the sources of Baer’s philosophy, his relation to philos- 
ophy, and his epistemology. The second gives his philosophy of nature, 
under the following heads: (1) explanation of nature or purpose in nature, 
(2) aphorisms dealing with the cosmological problem, (3) the origin and 
development of life and species, (4) the principle of life and the forms 
of organization, (5) Baer’s relation to the theory of evolution, (6) his 
opposition to Darwin, (7) the soul of animals, (8) the place of man in 
nature, (9) the soul of man, its existence, nature, origin, and future, (10) the 
origin of man, (11) unity of mankind, (12) antiquity of the human race. 
The third part contains Baer’s philosophy of religion. The chapter on the 
Being and Concept of God, distinguishes three stages in his conception of 
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God: (1) theism with tendency to pantheism, (2) wavering between pan- 
theism, agnosticism, and theism, (3) return to theism. The chapter on 
Faith and Knowledge gives an account of Baer’s attempt to get clear 
upon this question, and states his position in regard to miracles, revelation, 
Christianity, Protestantism, and Catholicism. The fourth part is devoted 
to the philosophy of history, and shows how Baer regarded Man and 
Nature as factors in history, the individual as such being of little account. 
It also contains an account of his conception of the end to which the 
historical development moves and the laws which govern this process of 
evolution. The fifth part presents his ethical, pedagogical, and political 
views. Extracts from Baer’s correspondence form the conclusion of the 
book. Students of philosophy, theology, science, history, pedagogy, and 
politics can all receive suggestions from the works of this great scientist. 


AUTHOR. 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence, and Other Essays on Kindred Sub- 
jects. By Gotwin Situ, D.C.L. New York, The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1897. — pp. viii, 244. 


Of these five essays, three are of especially philosophical interest, — the 
first, which gives title to the volume, and discusses the views of the late 
Professor Drummond in his Ascent of Man, of Mr. Kidd in his Social 
Evolution, and of Mr. Balfour in his Foundations of Belief; the third, 
“Is there Another Life?” and the fifth, “Morality and Theism.” 
“ Nothing is attempted here,” says the author in his Preface, “ beyond the 
presentation of a plain case for a practical purpose to the ordinary reader.” 
Yet the philosopher cannot fail to be interested in this plain, serious, and 
candid statement of the final conclusions of a brilliant mind, reflecting upon 
the experience of a lifetime, as to the ultimate questions of the universe. 
The characteristic spirit of the whole is that of a modest and moderate 
agnosticism. “The spirit in which these pages are penned is not that of 
agnosticism, if agnosticism imports despair of spiritual truth, but that of 
free and hopeful inquiry, the way for which it is necessary to clear by remov- 
ing the wreck of that upon which we can found our faith no more. To 
resign untenable arguments for a belief is not to resign the belief, while a 
belief bound up with untenable arguments will share their fate.” (Preface). 
And though the negative criticism generally forms the greater part of the argu- 
ment, there is always, before the end, a suggestion of some positive grounds 
for belief. If the essays are the expression of agnosticism, the agnos- 
ticism is as little dogmatic as the belief which, in the author’s mind, is its 
legitimate complement. “That we are made and intended to pursue knowl- 
edge is as certain as that we are made and intended to strive for the improve- 
ment of our estate, and we cannot tell how far or to what revelations the 
pursuit may lead us. If Revelation is lost, Manifestation remains, and great 
manifestations appear to be opening on our view. Agnosticism is right, if it 
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is a counsel of honesty, but ought not to be heard if it is a counsel of despair” 
(pp. 44, 45; cf. p. 232). One or two main positions, taken repeatedly in 
the different essays, may be noted. Pleasure and happiness are thus dis- 
tinguished : “ Pleasure may be enjoyed for the moment without any thought 
of the future. . . . But happiness appears to be hardly possible without a 
sense of security, much less with annihilation always in sight” (p. 20, cf. p. 
131). Again the author finds “a glimpse of possible reconciliation between 
evolution and our moral instincts” in the reflection that “ upward struggle 
towards perfection, rather than perfection created by fiat,” may be the law 
of the universe (p. 21, cf. pp. 129, 130, 225). Take finally this fine 
characterization of man’s superiority to other animals: “ He alone pursues 
moral good ; he alone is religious ; he alone is speculative, looking before 
and after; he alone feels the influence of beauty, and expresses his sense of 
it in poetry and art; what is lust in brutes in him alone is love ; he alone 
thinks or dreams that there is in him anything that ought not to die” 


(p. 101; cf. pp. 232, 233). J. Ss. 


Habit and Instinct. By C. LLoyp Morcan. London and New York, 
Edward Arnold, 1896. — pp. 351. 


This volume gives permanent form to the material contained in the 
author’s lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute during the winter of 
1895-6. The work treats of two closely related problems. The first nine 
chapters attempt to assign to habit and instinct their place in the develop- 
ment of animal activities, and incidentally to indicate their relation to feeling 
and sensation. The last six chapters, on the other hand, deal with the vexed 
question of the inheritance of acquired characteristics. Chapters II to V 
are occupied with observations on young birds and mammals, and furnish 
the data for the constructive work. The chapters that follow discuss the 
relation of consciousness to instinct and habit, imitation, and the relation of 
instinct to emotion. The author’s thesis is, in outline, that the individual 
organism has at birth numerous dispositions and tendencies by virtue of 
which it responds to different stimuli or sets of stimuli with definite reac- 
tions. These reactions, though the result of unconscious (¢.¢., organic) 
conditions, become conscious indirectly through the special senses, and 
directly by what Professor Morgan very happily calls the ‘ back stroke’ of 
sensations that arise from the movements themselves. 

Consciousness selects and repeats those movements that are helpful or 
give rise to pleasure. The repetition aids in rendering the reactions stable 
or automatic, and so develops habit. Imitation supplements instinct by per- 
mitting actions which have developed in one individual to be transferred 
to another, there to be chosen and repeated by consciousness just as if they 
were part of the original endowment. Impulse is just the ‘back stroke’ 
from these spontaneous movements, and emotion consists of a group of 
sensations that arises from movements of the viscera. 
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The instincts of mating, nest-building, and migration in birds furnish the 
chief data for the solution of the second problem, the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics,. though the progress of humanity and heredity in man also 
furnish their quota of evidence. The conclusions are formulated in the 
following statement : “ Though there may be no direct transmission of 
acquired characters, yet acquired modifications of structure may permit 
congenital variations of a similar kind, other variations being suppressed by 
natural selection.” This purports to be a compromise between the two 
schools, but it looks very much like a complete surrender to Weismannism. 
For how acquired modifications of structure are to permit congenital varia- 
tions of a similar kind in the offspring, unless they are themselves directly 
transmitted, is not at all clear in itself, nor is it made so in the chapters 
which this statement summarizes. 

The work, as a whole, is valuable rather for its wealth of accumulated 
material than as a contribution to current theory. The form of presentation 
still shows traces of the diffuseness considered essential to the popular 
lecture ; but what is lost in conciseness is gained in clearness of expression 


and in interest. W. B. PILusBuRY. 


The following books have also been received: 


History of Intellectual Development. By J. B. Crozier. Vol. 1. 
London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. — pp. xv, 538. 

A Bibliography of Philosophy. By W.S. SONNENSCHEIN. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1897. 

Geschichte des Idealismus. Von OTTO WILLMANN.  Dritter Band: 
Der Idealismus der Neuzeit. Braunschweig, Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 
1897. — pp. vi, 961. 

La soctologie. Par AuGusTE Résumé par RIGOLAGE. 
Paris, Alcan, 1897. — pp. xv, 472. 

Les origines du socialisme d'état. Par C. ANDLER. Paris, Alcan, 1897. 
— PP- 495. 

L’avenir de la race blanche. Par J. Novicow. Paris, Alcan, 1897.— 
pp. 183. 

Les criminels. Par Enrico Ferri. Traduit de Tlitalien par E. 
LAURANT. Paris, Alcan, 1897. — pp. viii, 180. 

Psycho-physiologie du génie et du talent. Par Max Norpav. Tra- 
duit de l’allemand par AuGuste Dietricu. Paris, Alcan, 1897. — pp. 
169. 

Précis de logique évolutionniste. Par PAUL REGNAUD. Paris, Alcan, 
1897. — pp. iv, 215. 

La religion de la science et de lesprit pur. Par J. StTRADA. Tome 
premier. Paris, Alcan, 1897. — pp. xvi, 405. 
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NOTES. 
A Reply to a Criticism. 


To THE EpbITORS OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW: 


There are some errors in Professor Thilly’s review, in the May number 
of this journal, of my Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Signifi- 
cance, which create false impressions regarding its contents and regarding 
Schopenhauer. ‘“ What,” says Professor Thilly (p. 307), “ can it mean to 
say, as Professor Caldwell says, that ‘the intellect, in making man conscious 
of an ideal world, becomes an active thing’?” The quotation from my 
book is inaccurate and incomplete. The original is: “ Z/, however, we take 
a broad grasp of Schopenhauer’s philosophy of art and religion, we are 
enabled to see Aow the intellect,in making man conscious of an ideal world, 
becomes an active thing in his life, and no longer a merely passive thing.” 
The italics are not in the original, but | employ them here to show how Pro- 
fessor Thilly’s partial citation clause is conditioned in the original sentence. 
In what logicians call a conditional sentence, it is necessary to know the 
antecedent as well as the consequent. Professor Thilly’s ‘ that’ instead of 
my ‘how’ makes me guilty of a piece of dogmatism, and his mutilation of 
my sentence makes me guilty of a most irritatingly bad collocation of words. 
I speak of the conditions under which we may apprehend a certain truth, 
and he speaks of the said truth as if it were an isolated piece of assertion 
of my own. The words, as he quotes them, do not get their proper strength, 
because the three preceding sentences of the paragraph have been talking 
about a contradiction that Schopenhauer seems to find in the human intel- 
lect. He sometimes makes the intellect passive (to this view I devote three 
chapters elsewhere in the book), and sometimes (as the foo/ of the will) 
active. And in the sentence from which Professor Thilly quotes I am trying 
to suggest how we may see the latter view to be the correct one. The citation 
in the review presupposes, however, not merely the rest of the sentence and 
the rest of the paragraph (the following sentence partly illustrates), but the 
three chapters in question and the greater part of the book, — one illustration 
of the impossibility of separating, as Professor Thilly does, clauses and 
sentences and paragraphs from their context and setting. One of my main 
efforts is to try to show how Schopenhauer’s own principles compel us to 
take an active instead of a merely passive view of the intellect. I do not 
think that I shoot pieces of dogmatism out of a pistol, without giving the 
reader fair warning. 

Professor Thilly also asks his readers what it “ can mean to say, as Pro- 
fessor Caldwell does, that our artistic and religious and social consciousness, 
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so far from merely furnishing us with unattainable ideals (Ideas), may all 
become dynamic elements in our lives.” No journal can allow such inac- 
curacy of representation to pass unchallenged. First, the original and 
unmutilated sentence occurs on page 479, and not page 497. Secondly, it con- 
tains a plural and not a singular subject, so that the ‘all’ and the plural 
are justified. And the word ‘ Ideas’ in a bracket is explained in my pref- 
ace. As a shortened form for ‘Platonic Ideas,’ any reader of Schopenhauer 
or of my book would be perfectly familiar with it. “Our artistic and our 
religious and our social consciousness, so far from merely furnishing us with 
unattainable ideals (Ideas), may all become dynamic elements in our lives, 
forces that idealize and elevate our lives,” —so reads the original. Even 
the words in the sentence that follows the quoted words, throw some small 
light upon them. As to the possible meaning of the sentence — well ! there 
are two chapters in the book on art, one on ethics (in which Schopenhauer’s 
social philosophy also is discussed), and one on religion. An utterance in 
my second last chapter, as the preface declares, presupposes an intimacy 
on the part of the reader with earlier portions of the book. ‘The point of 
the sentence is to be found in the fact that Schopenhauer's views on art 
and ethics and religion are all “ too transcendental.” I try to show how, 
according to /zs main principles (not my “system ”’), art and religion and 
ethical conduct may become real levers, as it were, to raise humanity to 
successively rising planes of life. 

There is an even more serious error on page 303 of the May number, in the 
important paragraph describing my account of Schopenhauer’s attitude to 
idealism and realism. Professor Thilly’s first quotation represents the 
matter of about half of my sentence and the thought of less than a third 
or fourth or tenth. “ First he [Professor Caldwell] tells us that Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy is undoubtedly realistic and dynamic, and at least half 
materialistic.” This is not true. The first thing that I tell the reader, in 
this very paragraph and in this very chapter, is that Schopenhauer is an 
idealist. My preceding sentence is: “It is at once strange and true and 
natural that Schopenhauer begins in philosophy with ¢dea/ism as a starting- 
point.” (The word * idealism’ is italicized in the book; the other words I 
italicize here for emphasis.) The whole paragraph is conceived, and, I 
think, expressed, in the most guarded manner possible, and the whole chap- 
ter is concerned to show how strange it is that Schopenhauer could profess 
to be both an idealist and a realist. And there is not a suggestion of this 
in the review! The very title of my chapter, “ Schopenhauer and Ideal- 
ism,” suggests the fact that there is an element of ‘externality’ and loose- 
ness in Schopenhauer’s relations to idealism. If Professor Thilly had 
drawn the attention of the reader to the summary of Chapter II in the index 
at the beginning of the volume, it would have been apparent that I find 
three kinds or forms of idealism rather hopelessly and inextricably woven 
into the texture of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. The fact that they are so . 
interwoven gives his philosophy the character of ‘illusionism’ (a thing I 
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do make much of, as Professor Thilly rightly says); this ‘illusionism’ is the 
theoretical reason of what is ordinarily and cheaply called his ‘ pessimism.’ 
I take considerable pains to show that he is an inconsistent idealist and an 
inconsistent realist. Professor Thilly finds my discussion “ vacillating.” It 
has some of the vacillation that Schopenhauer himself has — I do not dare 
to say a//. The man who is to present or represent Schopenhauer must 
not be afraid of glaring contrasts. Any philosophy of ideal-realism or real- 
idealism like Schopenhauer’s must have the same capacity of ‘ transfiguring’ 
itself that reality has, according to both philosophy and poetry. “It seems, 
then,” says Professor Thilly, “ that Schopenhauer is not an arch-illusionist, 
after all!” Just so! This is exactly what I try to show. Professor Thilly, 
however, penned this sentence as a final reductio ad absurdum of my 
discussion of Schopenhauer’s idealism. Schopenhauer, in spite of his 
illusionism, has a very serious and a very real hold upon life and upon 
reality. 

Professor Thilly devotes nearly three of his six pages to a discussion of 
my “own philosophy,” of my “system.” The words that I use in my pref- 
ace, and that he does me the compliment of quoting, about “ craving indul- 
gence” for “ perhaps identifying my exposition or criticism or philosophy ” 
with Schopenhauer’s name or principles, do not mean, as they certainly do 
not say, that I am “ posing” as an “ independent thinker who is desirous of 
building a new system on Schopenhauerian foundations.” I do not desire 
that anything I allege as part of Schopenhauer’s significance should mean- 
time be read or presented by itself. And I practically say so in my preface. 
So it matters very little what Professor Thilly finds my philosophy ” to be. 
He does call it “ naive and dogmatic,” and a combination of contradictory 
things, like Spiritualism and Voluntarism and Materialism and Parallelism. 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy of will presented in the kind of way Professor 
Thilly would have me present it (first to expound the master’s doctrines, 
and then to state what is valuable in them, and then to develop my own 
views) would seem to me to be “naive ” and “ dogmatic.” The doctrine 
of unconscious will is so notoriously one-sided that it takes but small skill 
to overturn it altogether. Then it would be, at this time of day, somewhat 
platitudinous to treat Schopenhauer as Professor Thilly indicates, and, in 
my opinion, not a little presumptuous — for philosophy has not yet learned 
Schopenhauer deeply enough to proceed to constructive work independent 
of his teaching. As to this point, | agree with Professor Deussen of Kiel, 
Mainlander, Gizycki, and others. Every history of philosophy we possess, 
and scores of books and essays in different languages, set forth the positive 
and the negative elements in Schopenhauer’s teaching. 

Schopenhauer’s philosophy itself ‘‘ combines ” to some extent ‘ Spiritual- 
ism ’ and ‘ Materialism ’ and ‘ Voluntarism’ and ‘ Parallelism.’ 

Lastly, as to the logical connection of my chapters, they all reflect 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the will, —a thing that unifies his teaching, and 
unifies, too, what I say upon it. The errors I have indicated in Professor 
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Thilly’s review would of themselves prevent, I fear, readers of this journal 
from seeing that there is such a thing as logical connection in my book. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. W. CALDWELL. 


J. A. Stewart, Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, has 
been elected to the chair of Moral Philosophy in that university rendered 
vacant by the death of Professor Wallace. Professor Stewart is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Edinburgh, from which he also received the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. He is the author of Notes on the Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle. 


A laboratory for Experimental Psychology will be opened in University 
College, London, in October. The committee has secured a considerable 
part of the apparatus collected by Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, of Frei- 
burg. Among those who have contributed to the movement are Mr. F. 
Galton, Professor Henry Sidgwick, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. R. B. Haldane, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson. 


A lectureship in Physiological and Experimental Psychology has been 
recommended by the Board of Studies of Cambridge University. 


Dr. S. F. McLennan, of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy at Oberlin. 


C. W. Hodge, of Princeton University, has been elected to the professor- 
ship of Philosophy in Lafayette College. 


Dr. C. E. Seashore, of Yale, has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Iowa. 


Alex. Meiklejohn (Ph.D., Cornell) has been appointed Instructor of 
Philosophy in Brown University. 


P. G. Knowlton (Ph.D., Leipzig) will take charge of the work in Philos- 
ophy at Fargo College, N. Dakota. _ 


In the University of California, E. B. McGilvary has been promoted to 
the rank of Assistant Professor of Logic and Theory of Knowledge ; G. 
M. Stratton (Ph.D., Leipzig) has been elected Assistant Professor of 
Psychology and Director of the Psychological Laboratory; C. M. Bake- 
well (Ph.D., Harvard) has been appointed Instructor of Philosophy. 


The editors of the Review beg to announce that after the close of the 
current year this magazine will be published by the Macmillan Co., New 
York. 
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